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Various; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change, — 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged.—Cowren. 


MEMOIRS OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


.« Bensamin Frank xin, a philosopher and statesman of great cele- 
brity, was born at Boston in New England, in 1706. His family 
was originally from &cton in Northamptonshire, where his ancestors 
for several generations possessed a small freehold, His-father re- 


moved to New England to avoid the persecution carried on in the — 


reign of Charles If. against nonconformists, and followed the oc- 
cupation of a soap-boiler and tallow-chandler in Boston. The 
mother of Benjamin, his second wife, was a descendant of one of 
the first colonists in that province. The subject of our narrative 
has left in print an account of his own life to his twenty-fifth year, 
which, though terminating while he was yet in a humble station, 
abounds with incidents and observations which render it a most 
valuable lesson to young persons. We shall extract from it some 


of the most remarkable circumstances, deeply regretting that we 


loose its guidance at so early a period. 
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The indications Benjamin gave from his childhood of a dispo- 
sition for literature, caused his father to destine him to the church; 
but the burthen of a large family prevented him from persisting in 
the education commenced for this purpose, and at the age of ten 
he was taken home to be employed in the servile offices of the fa- 
mily trade. With this change he was severely mortified, and he 
felt a strong desire of quitting his situation for a maritime life, 
but was opposed in it by his father. This parent, though in a 
humble condition, possessed a variety of knowledge, with great 
solidity of understanding, and took pains to form the minds of his 
children to those principles of good sense and moral rectitude 
which might give a proper direction to their conduct when left to 
their own control. In the scanty library of his father, young 
Franklin met with some books which gratified his passion for 
reading, though without selection. His own taste chiefly led him 
to voyages and travels, and history; but he also went through a 
course of polemical divinity, more, probably, to the advantage of 
his argumentative powers, than of his practical principles. He 
mentions a work of Defoe’s upon Projects, as giving him impres- 
sions which influenced the principal events of his life. 

A business was at length chosen for him, which was much bet- 
ter suited to his disposition than that of his father’s shop. An 
elder brother having set up a printing-office at Boston, Benjamin, 
at the age of twelve, was articled to him as an apprentice. He 
soon rendered himself a proficient in the mechanical part of the 
trade, and he eagerly seized every opportunity it afforded of pro- 
curing new books to read, in which amusement he frequently spent 
the greater part of the night. It was not long before he began to 
imitate what he so much admired, and his first attempts were in 
verse. He wrote ballads and printed them; but notwithstanding 
their temporary success, his father was able to convince him that 
his talent was not poetry. His efforts to acquire a facility in 
writing prose were better directed, and pursued with great assi- 
duity; and to their success may be chiefly attributed his early su- 
periority to his brethren of the press, and his subsequent elevation 
to stations of public importance. With a passion for reading and 
writing, he imbibed the kindred one of disputing. ‘This met with 
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fuel from his familiarity with a youth of a similar turn, and he was 
for a time a very doughty and dogmatical polemic. The perusal 
of a translation of Xenophon’s Memorabilia softened him into a 
Socratic, and he became very dexterous in the sly mode of confut- 
ing or confounding an antagonist by a series of questions. In such 
a course of mental exercise he naturally became a sceptic with 
respect to the religion in which he had been educated; and with 
the zeal of a convert, took all opportunities of propagating his un- 


belief. ‘The unhappy moral effects this produced upon some of 


his companions, at length convinced him that it was unsafe to 
loosen the ties of religion without the probability of substituting 
others equally efficacious. The doubts which subsisted in his own 
mind, he appears never to have been able to remove, but he took 
care strongly to fortify himself with such moral principles of con- 
duct as directed him to the most valuable ends by honourable 
means. He early obtained that dominion over his appetites which 
is so important a step in moral discipline. Of this, a remarkable 
instance was the effect produced upon him by reading in his six- 
teenth year a treatise by one Tryon in recommendation of vege- 
table diet. He immediately discarded animal food; and offering 
to his brother to maintain himself for half the sum paid for his 
board, he was able out of that allowance to make savings for the 
purchase of books. Though he afterwards relaxed in the austerity 
of his diet, the habit of being contented with a little, and disre- 
garding the gratifications of the palate, remained with him through 
life, and was highly useful on various occasions. 

His brother set up a newspaper, and Benjamin ventur ed anony- 
mously to send some pieces for insertion, and had the satisfaction 
of finding them applauded by the best judges in the place. His 
conscious merit probably made him more impatient under the 
harsh treatment of his brother, who behaved to him more like a 
master than a relation. At length an arbitrary interdiction from 
the state of James Franklin, upon a political offence, to continue 
his paper, caused Benjamin’s name to be employed as publisher, 
and in consequence, his indentures to be given up te him. He 
was obliged, however, to sign a private agreement for serving out 
his term; but not thinking himself bound by it (which he ac- 
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knowledges to have been a fault,) he secretly departed by sea to 
New York, whence he soon proceeded to Philadelphia. This 
event of his life took place in his seventeenth year. At that city he 
engaged in the service of one Keimer, a printer, whose affairs he 
soon put into better order. He contracted an acquaintance with 
several young men fond of reading, in whose society he spent his 
evenings, and improved his literary taste. 

After some time he became known to sir William Keith, the 
governor of the province, who took much notice of him, and urged 
him to set up for himself, with many promises of support. At his 
instigation, Franklin paid a visit to his parents at Boston, in or- 
der to obtain an advance of money for his project; but though he 
was kindly received, he was unable to gain his point. Upon his re- 
turn to Philadelphia, the governor offered to take the whole burthen 
upon himself, and proposed to him to make a voyage to England 
in order to furnish himself with all the necessaries of a new print- 
ing-office. Franklin gladly embraced the proposal, and set sail 
about the beginning of 1725, accompanied by his intimate com- 
panion, Ralph, who afterwards became a political writer in En- 
gland of some note, and is commemorated in the Dunciad. Be- 
fore his departure, he exchanged promises of fidelity with miss 
Read of Philadelphia, with whose father he had lodged. Upon 
his arrival in London, Franklin found that governor Keith upon 
whose promised letters of credit and recommendation he had re- 
lied, had entirely deceived him. He was therefore obliged to have 
recourse to the business in his hands for a support, and engaged 
himself as a workman in the office of Palmer, a printer of note in 
Bartholomew-close. His friend Ralph, whose dependance was 
upon his head, did not so readily obtain employment, and he was 
long a drain upon Franklin’s purse. The morals of the twe friends 
did not improve from their society. Ralph forgot his wife and 
child in America, and Franklin forgot his miss Read. He has 
candidly marked this as another great error of his life; to which 
he has added the printing, about this period, of a “ Dissertation on 
Liberty and Necessity, Pleasure and Pain,” dedicated to Ralph, 
and intended as an answer to some of the arguments of Woolas- 
ton’s Religion of Nature, which passed through his hands at the 
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press. This piece, however, gained him some fame, and intro- 
duced him to the acquaintance, among others, of Dr. Mandeville, 
author of the celebrated fable of the Bees. In whatever other vir- 
tues Franklin might be defective, he retained in a high degree 
those of industry and temperance, which eventually were the 
means of securing his morals, as well as of raising his fortune. He 
has given a curious and instructive account of his‘endeavours, at 
the second printing-office in which he worked (Watts’s near Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields,) to reform the sottish habits of his fellow-work- 
men. He attempted to persuade them that there was more real 
sustenance in a penny roll! than in a pint of porter; and though he 
was first stigmatised by the name of the American aquatic, he was 
able in the end to induce several of them to substitute gruel and 
toasted bread as a breakfast, to their usual morning libation from 
the tankard. They who are acquainted with the London artifi- 
cers, will consider this as no small proof of his persuasive powers. 

After an abode of eighteen months in London, he returned in 
1726 to Philadelphia, where he had engaged to act in the capacity 
of clerk to Mr. Denham, a worthy person, who opened a ware- 
house in that city. He soon obtained a considerable knowledge 
of trade, and passed his time happily, till the death of Mr. Den- 
ham in 1727 dissolved the connection. He was again obliged to 
apply for support to the press, and accepted an offer from Keimer 
to become the superintendant of his office. In this situation he 
acquired general esteem, and improved his connections, so that at 
length he began to entertain thoughts of setting up for himself. 
This he brought to effect by means of a partnership with one Me- 
redith, a fellow-workman, whose father was capable of advancing 
some money. They took a house in Philadelphia; and Franklin 
has recorded the extraordinary pleasure he received from a pay- 
ment of five shillings, the first fruits of their earnings. “ The re- 
collection of what { felt on this occasion,” says he “ has rendered 
me more disposed, than perhaps I should otherwise have been, to 
encourage young beginners in trade:’? an amiable effect, indicat- 
ing the radical benevolence of his heart. His habitual industry was 
now sharpened by the consciousness of working for his own benefit. 
It obtained the notice of some of the leading men of the place, 
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and, joined to his punctuality, gave him increasing reputation. A 
club whick he instituted, under the name of the Junto, for the pur- 
pose of the discussion of political and philosophical questions, 
proved an excellent school of mutual improvement among the 
members, and united them in supporting each other’s interests. 
The queries put te the candidates for admission, by way of test, 
deserve copying, as indicating the liberal and philanthropical spi- 
rit of the founder. “Do you sincerely declare that you love man- 
kind in general, of what profession or religion soever? Do you 
think any person ought to be harmed in his body, name, or goods, 
for mere speculative opinions, or his external way of worship? 
Do you love truth for truth’s sake; and will you endeavour im- 
partially to find and receive it yourself, and communicate it to 
others?” Franklin and his partner ventured to set up a new pub- 
lic paper, which his efforts both as a writer and a printer caused 
to succeed, and they also obtained the printing of the votes and 
laws of the assembly. In process of time, Meredith withdrew 
trom the partnership, and Franklin met with friends who enabled 
him to take the whole concern, and add to it the business of a 
stationer. A discussion concerning a new emission of paper- 
money taking place, he wrote an anonymous pamphlet in favour 
of the measure, which was well received, and contributed to its 
success. This obtained for him farther countenance from persons 
in power, and ensured his prosperity. He confesses that at this 
time he was drawn into improper connections with the sex, owing, 
probably, to the disappointment he met with in the object of his first 
attachment, miss Read, who had been induced by his neglect to 
marry another person. From this man, however, she was soon 
separated, on account of a report that he had a former wife living; 
and he had removed to the West Indies, where he died. The 
lovers renewed their intercourse, and in September, 1730, they 
ventured to marry, though yet in some degree uncertain of her 
widewhood. She proved a good and faithful companion, and es- 
sentially contributed to his comfort and prosperity. 

Hitherto we have been tracing the history only of an humble 
tradesman, rendered interesting by the example it affords of gra- 
dual advance by means of frugality and industry, and of the de- 
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velopment of a strong and sagacious mind. We are now to view 
his progress in the characters of politician and philosopher; but it 
is to be regretted that at the very commencement of this period 
we lose the thread of narration from his own pen, which has 
hitherto conducted us. His friend, Dr. Stuber, of Philadelphia, 
has in some degree supplied this defect; and other sources of in- 
formation have not been neglected. 

The establishment of the public library in Philadelphia, was one 
of the useful projects of Franklin, which he brought to effect in 
1731. He had the satifaction of seeing and aiding its advance to 
that flourishing state which it has long attained. In 1732 he be- 
gan to publish his “ Poor Richard’s Almanac.” This work be- 
came remarkable by the number of excellent prudential maxims 
occasionally inserted in it, distinguished by a proverbial point and 
conciseness, and calculated to be indelibly impressed upon the 
memory. ‘They have been collected into a single short piece en- 
titled “The Way to Wealth,” which has been published in a va- 
riety of forms. His proper political career commenced in 1736, 
when he was appointed clerk to the general assembly of Pennsyl- 
vania. ‘To this office he was re-elected for several years, till he 
became a representative. In the next year he obtained the valua- 
ble office of postmaster, to the city of Philadelphia. In 1738 he 
improved the police of the city with respect to the dreadful cala- 
mity of fire, by forming a society called the fire-company, to which 
was afterwards added an insurance-company against losses by fire. 
In the French war of 1744, when it became a question to secure 
the province against the inroads of the enemy, a militia-bill was 
recommended by the governor to the assembly, which a dispute 
between the proprietary interest and that of the citizens at large 
prevented from being carried. Franklin at this crisis stood forth, 
and proposed a plan of voluntary association for defence, which 
was immediately signed by 1200 persons; and being circulated 
through the province, at length obtained 10,000 subscriptions. 
This may be reckoned a very important step towards acquaint- 
ing America with her strength, and the means of bringing it into 
action. 

It was about this time that he made a commencement of those 
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electrical experiments which have conferred so much celebrity 
on his name. Peter Collinson had sent, in 1745, to the Library- 
society of Philadelphia, an account of the curious facts rela- 
tive to electricity which then engaged the attention of the Eu- 
ropean philosophers, together with a tube for experiments, and di- 
rections for its use. Franklin, together with some of his friends, 
immediately began to apply to the subject. His discoveries were 
communicated in three publications, entitled “ New Experiments 
and Observations on Electricity, made at Philadelphia in Ame- 
rica,” in the form of letters to Mr. Collinson. Their dates are 
from 1747 to 1754. ‘These were universally read and admired; 
and Dr. Priestley (History of Electricity) says of them, “ It is not 
easy to say whether we are most pleased with the simplicity and 
perspicuity with which these letters are written, the modesty with 
which the author proposes every hypothesis of his own, or the no- 
ble frankness with which he relates his mistakes when they were 
corrected by subsequent experiments.” Referring to the work 
above quoted for a particular account of our philosopher’s new 
ideas and discoveries, we shall only give a sketch of the most im- 
portant of them. Having been led to think that in the excitation 
of the electric tube, the fluid was conveyed from the person whe 
rubbed it, to him who touched it, he designated the state of the 
latter by the expression of being electrified positively, or plus, as 
having received more than his original quantity of electric fire; 
while the former was said to be electrified negatively, or minus, 
as having lost a part of his natural portion of the same. This led 
him to the capital discovery with respect to the manner of charg- 
ing the Leyden phial; the theory of which is, that when one side 
of the glass is electrified plus, the other is electrified minus; se 
that in charging it, all that is done is to throw the electric fire 
from one side, and convey it to the other; while discharging it is 
the restoration of the equilibrium. This theory he confirmed by a set 
of very ingenious experiments, which have generally been thought 
decisive; and accordingly it has made its way against all opposi- 
tion. He farther proved that the accumulated electric fire in the 
charged side of the phial resided not in the coating, but in the 
pores of the glass itself. The most brilliant, however, of his dis- 
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coveries, was that of the identity of the electric fire and that of 
_ lightning. Their similarity had been suspected, and some expe- 
riments, according to his directions, had begun to be made in 
France towards the verification of the fact; but Franklin com- 
pleted the demonstration of it entirelv by his own experiments. 
They were guided by the extraordinary power he had observed to 
be possessed by pointed bodies in attracting and throwing off the 
electric fire. The first positive proof he obtained of his problem 
was in June, 1752, when, by means of a silken kite furnished with 
an iron point, and having a key appended at the termination of 
its hempen string, he drew down from a passing thunder-cloud 
electric fire enough to yield sensible sparks from the key. He 
afterwards fixed an insulated iron rod upon his house, which drew 
down the lightning, and gave him an opportunity of examining 
whether it was positive or negative. As utility was in his mind 
the great end of philosophical investigation, he immediately ap- 
- plied this grand discovery to the securing of buildings from the 
effects of lightning, which are particularly alarming on the conti- 
nent of North America. By means of pointed metallic conductors 
projecting from the top of the building, he conceived that the 
passing thunder-clouds might be made to discharge their fire si- 
lently and innoxiously; and such was. the confidence in his opi- 
nion, that these conductors soon came to be generally used in 
America, and were adopted in England and other countries. He 
gave an instance of his application of physics to the purposes of 
common life by his invention, in 1745, of the Pennsylvania fire- 
places, combining the qualities of an open grate with that of a 
stove. 

Politics continued to be a great object of his attention, as it can 
scarcely fail to be of every public-spirited man in a popular go- 
vernment. In 1747 he was elected a representative of the city 
of Philadelphia to the general assembly of the province. At that 
time a contest subsisted between the assembly and the proprieta- 
ries, chiefly with respect to the claim of the latter to have their 
property exempted from the public burthens.. The principles of 
Franklin in favour of equality of rights led him to take the popu- 
lar side of the question; and he obtained such an influence that 
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he was regarded as the head of the party in opposition to the go- 
vernors, who were always in the proprietary interest. This in- 
fluence did not arise from his eloquence, for he spoke seldom, and 
never in the way of a harangue. But his shrewd pointed obser- 
vations, and plain good sense, often disconcerted the most elabo- 
rate discourses on the other side, and decided the question. 
Sensible of the great importance of liberal education in the 
members of a free state, he drew up a plan for an academy to be 
founded in Philadelphia, suited to the state of an infant country, 
yet providing for that future extension which might be necessary 
when the country itself should have attained that advancement, 
to which his prophetic eye was always turned in every thing re- 
lative to the American colonies. His plan was carried into effect 
in the beginning of 1750 by means of a subscription, to which the 
proprietors were afterwards liberal contributors. He himself took 
great interest in the rising institution, and vigilantly watched 
over its progress. He was also greatly instrumental towards the 
foundation of the Philadelphia hospital. The ability and punctua- 
lity he had displayed in his office of postmaster caused him, in 
1753, to be raised to the important employ of deputy postmaster- 
general for the British colonies; and the revenue soon felt the be- 
nefit of his attentions. In 1754, when the depredations of the 
Indians upon the frontiers had excited such an alarm through the 
colonies, that commissioners from a number of them held a meet- 
ing at Albany for the purpose of a defensive union, Franklin at- 
tended with the plan of a general government in the colonies for 
this purpose, to be administered by a president nominated by the 
crown; and by a grand council chosen from the representatives of 
each colony, vested with extensive powers. ‘This plan was una- 
nimously agreed to by the commissioners present, and copies of 
it were transmitted to each assembly, and to the privy council in 
England. It was however finally rejected, and that, upon singu- 
lar grounds. The English ministry thought it gave too much 
power to the representatives of the people; while each assembly 
objected to it as augmenting the authority of the crown. These 
contradictory objections were, perhaps, good evidences of the wis- 
dom and moderation of the plan. When the expedition of gene- 
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ral Braddock in 1755 to dispossess the French of some of their 
encroachments, was in preparation, a difficulty arose from the 
want of waggons. Franklin stept forward to obviate it, and in a 
short time procured one hundred and fifty. The unfortunate is- 
sue of this expedition having caused their destruction, he was in 
danger of a ruinous loss on this account, but was relieved from 
his obligations by the interference of the governor. He was af- 
terwards instrumental in forming a militia-bill; and he was ap- 
pointed colonel of the Philadelphia regiment of twelve hundred 
men, and took a share in providing for the defence of the north- 
western frontier. The militia was however soon disbanded by 
orders from England; and Franklin, in 1757, sailed for London, 
in the capacity of agent for Pennsylvania, the assembly of which 
was involved in warm disputes with the proprietary. After se- 
veral debates before the privy council, it was agreed that the pro- 
prietary lands should take their share in a tax for the public ser- 
vice, provided that Franklin would engage that the assessment 
should be fairly proportioned. ‘he measure was accordingly car- 
ried into effect. He remained at the British court as agent for 
his province; and his reputation caused him also to be entrusted 
with the like commission from Massachusetts, Maryland, and 
Georgia. The continual molestation received ‘by the British co- 
lonies from the French in Canada induced him to write a forcible 
pamphlet, pointing out the advantages of a conquest of that pro- 
vince by the English. ‘The subsequent expedition against it, and 
its retention under the British government at the peace; were pro- 
bably much influenced by his reasonings. His philosophical me- 
rit, was now duly recognised in Europe. He was received into the 
Royal Society of London, and into other scientific societies on the 
continent; and the degree of doctor of laws was conferred upon 
him at St. Andrews, Edinburgh, and Oxford. Amidst his politi- 
cal avocations, he found time to cultivate experimental philoso- 
phy, and to entertain correspondences with many persons of emi- 
nence, 

In 1762 he returned to America, and was welcomed by the thanks 
of the assembly of Pennsylvania for his services, which also receiv- 
ed ahandsome pecuniary recompense. He resumed his seat in that 
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body, te which he had been annually elected during his absence, 
and continued to distinguish himself as a friend to the cause of 
the people. The part he took against the proprietary interest oc- 
casioned the loss of his election in 1764; but so powerful were his 
friends in the assembly, that he was immediately re-appointed agent 
for the province, and in consequence again visited England. It 
was at the period when the stamp-act excited such commotions in 
America; and Dr. Franklin was called to the bar of the house of 
commons to give evidence respecting the disposition of the peo- 
ple to submit to it. The strength and clearness of his represen- 
tations had a material effect in producing the repeal of that obnox- 
ious measure. In 1766 and 1767 he paid visits to Holland, Ger- 
many, and France, and met with a distinguished reception. 

The flame kindled in the colonies was only repressed, not ex- 
tinguished, and contentions ran high between the partisans of the 
British government and the friends of the people. It was known 
that letters were written from the governor and others in Massa- 
chusetts-bay to the British ministers, containing the most unfa- 
vourable reports of the conduct and intentions of persons in that 
colony, and advising coercive measures. Dr. Franklin, as agent 
for the colony, thought it his duty to obtain these letters, and 
transmit them to the legislature there, by whom they were pub- 
lished. As they had been clandestinely obtained, mutual suspi- 
cions fell upon two gentlemen, of which a duel between them was 
ithe consequence. Dr. Franklin was not apprised of their purpose 
soon enough to prevent it; but he immediately afterwards publish- 
ed a letter in the newspapers, acquitting both those gentlemen of 
any share in the transaction, and taking the whole upon himself. 
This occasioned a violent clamour against him; and upon his at- 
tending before the privy council to present a petition from the co- 
lony for the dismission of their governors, a most viculent invec- 
tive was pronounced against him by Mr. Wedderburne (since 
chancellor,) filled with all the intemperate abuse which too much 
characterises the elequence of the bar. He bore it in silence, but 
probably never forgot it; and though his love for bis native land 
made him sincerely desirous of preventing the catastrophe which 
soon followed, yet he seems to have felt a gratification m every 
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event tending to humble the pride of the mother-country. His 
resentment was doubtless aggravated by being deprived of his of- 
fice of postmaster-general. Soon after the commencement of hos- 
tilities in 1775 he returned to America, and was elected by the 
legislature of Pennsylvania a delegate to Congress. On the ar- 
rival of lord Howe in America, in 1776, he entered upon a cor- 
respendence with him on the subject of reconciliation. One of his 
letters strongly expresses his opinion of the temper of the British 
nation, to which, and not to any particular designs of the court or 
ministry, he imputed the fatal extremity then arrived. He was 
afterwards appointed with two others to wait upon the English 
commissioners, and learn the extent of their powers; and as these 
only went to the granting pardon upon submission, he joined his 
colleagues in considering them as insufficient. When the ques- 
tion of a declaration of independence was agitated, he was de- 
cidedlv in its favour, and contributed much to bring over the pub- 
lic to the same sentiments. He afterwards sat as president of the 
convention assembled for the purpose of establishing a new go- 
vernment for the state of Pennsylvania. On this occasion his idea 
of the best form of a constitution seemed to be that of a single le- 
gislative and a plural executive. When it was thought advisable 
by the congress to open a negociation with France, Dr. Franklin 
was fixed upon as one of the residents at that court. The choice 
was judicious, both on account of his political abilities, and the 
high character he sustained as a philosopher, which secured him 
respect in a country where scientific réputation bears a peculiar 
value. He brought to effect the treaty of alliance offensive and 
defensive in 1778, which produced an immediate war between 
France and England. He was also highly serviceable to his coun. 
try in keeping up its credit by his publications and personal influ- 
ence. He was one of the commissioners who, on the part of the 
United States, signed the provisional articles of peace in 1782, 
and the definitive treaty in 1783. Before he left Europe, he con- 
cluded a treaty with Sweden, and with Prussia. In the latter are 
several most liberal and humane stipulations in favour of the 
freedom of commerce, and the security of private property during 
war, conformable to the principles he always maintained on those 
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subjects. He obtained his recal from the busy station he had so 
well filled, in 1785, and returned te Philadelphia, where he was 
chosen president of the supreme executive council. In 1787 he 
sat as delegate from the state of Pennsylvania in the convention 
appointed to frame the federal constitution of the union. When 
the deliberations on this important affair were terminated, he de- 
livered a truly wise and patriotic speech, recommending perfect 
unanimity in adopting the resolutions of the majority, though not 
entirely conformable to the opinions of individuals, as was the 
case with respect to himself. ‘The high regard in which he was 
held by his fellow-citizens appeared in his being chosen president 
of various societies, among which were those for alleviating the 
miseries of public prisons, and for the abolition of slavery, objects 
of benevolence in which he heartily concurred. His increasing 
infirmities caused him in 1788 to withdraw from all public busi- 
ness; and on April 17, 1790, he closed in serenity and resignation 
his active and useful life of eighty-four years and three months. 
Dr. Franklin perhaps has scarcely been surpassed by any man 
in that solid practical wisdom, which consists in pursuing valua- 
ble ends by the most appropriate means. His cool temper and 
sound judgment secured him from false views and erroneous ex- 
pectations; he saw things in their real light, and predicted conse- 
quences with almost prophetic accuracy. In all his speculations 
and pursuits, something beneficial was ever in contemplation. He 
justly says of himself “I have always set a greater value on the 
character of a doer of good than any other kind of reputation.” 
Though by no means inattentive to his own interest, as his rise in 
the world to high stations and an opulent fortune sufficiently 
proves, he never ceased zealously to promote the good of the so- 
ciety of which he was a member, and of mankind in general. It 
was impossible that the scenes of violent party contest in which 
he was engaged should not have exposed him to censure and ob- 
loquy from antagonists; but his general character is sanctioned by 
the esteem and veneration of his country, which ranks him among 
its best and most valuable citizens. As a natural philosopher, 
‘\is fame is principally founded upon his electrical discoveries. 
He has, however, displayed great ingenuity and sagacity upon 
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other topics, particularly relative to meteorology and mechanics. 
It was his peculiar talent to draw useful lessons from the com- 
monest occurrences, which would have passed unnoticed by the 
generality of observers. As a political writer he is characterised 
by force, clearness, and simplicity. Of his miscellaneous pieces 
many are marked with a cast of humour, which renders them 
equally entertaining and impressive. Besides his publications al- 
ready adverted to, there was published a collection of his “ Poli- 
tical, Miscellaneous, and Philosuphical Pieces,” 4to. and 8vo. 
1779. Several of his philosophical papers are also contained in 
the American Philosophical Transactions; and his * Essays, hu- 
morous, moral and literary,” with his “ Life,” written by himself, 
have appeared since his death in two small volumes. A complete 
collection of his works, with biographical memoirs, has long been 
expected from the hand of a relation. 





ON THE USE OF TRANSLATIONS AND AUXILIARY 
BOOKS. 


To a disquisition on the art of teaching may with propriety be 
subjoined a concise examination of those expedients, that have 
from time to time been devised, to facilitate the acquisition of 
classical literature: how far, in some respects, they have really as- 
sisted the progress of the student by diminishing his labour; and 
how far, in others, they have been justly supposed to retard what 
they were intended to promote. Among these, translations seem 
entitled to the foremost place; not only as possessing the most ex- 
tensive influence, but as being Aik g to the most insuperable ob= 
jections. : 

At the revival of learning in Europe, translations were by no 
means without their use and value. Their lustre, though feeble 
and borrowed, was both acceptable and beneficial, where total 
darkness must otherwise have prevailed. It, at least, awakened 
the attention and directed the steps of the student to those great 
luminaries of the literary hemisphere, from which it was itself de- 
rived. These translations essentially promoted, at that period, the 
study of such of the inestimable remains of antiquity, as had late- 
ly been discovered; and diffused more widely the knowledge, 
which would otherwise have been confined to a smal! number of 
scholars: and, at this day, by students of mature age and under- 
standing, who may wish either to revive the literature, which be- 
gins to fade from their minds, or to improve what, at the proper 
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season, had been neglected, they may sometimes be employed with 
propriety and advantage. But this does not affect the point for 
which I shall contend; that in the study of the Greek and Latin 
a, translations are prejudicial to our children at school. 

he use even of these, however, has been frequently and strenu- 
ously defended; sometimes, perhaps, by an enthusiast, who sin- 
cerely believed the errors which he taught: but more frequently 
by empirics in education, who hoped to recommend theinselves to 
notice by innovation; and to attract students to their schools, by 
professions of communicating learning on terms more easy and 
expeditious, than it is generally obtained. That great numbers of 
such translations have been sold is no proof of the judgment of 
the public in their favour. A considerable sale was certain by 
means of the seminary in which each of thein was originally pub- 
lished; and the demand for them cannot wholly cease, while they 
continue to be the clandestine refuge of the pupil, and too often 
the unacknowledged assistant of the teacher. 

That nothing valuable has been granted to man, without his 
care and toil, is the observation of truth on the ordinance of wis- 
dom: and the remark applies in its full force to the acquisition of 
knowledge. In many cases. indeed, the labour of others may be 
substituted for our own. We can often purchase what we do not 
choose to earn. But in literary pursuits we ourselves must perform 
the greatest part of the task. Intellectual excellence will be only 
in proportion to intellectual exertion. By long and continued ex- 
ercise alone can our faculties attain their perfection; and upon this 
principle is founded one of the first and greatest objections to the 
use of translations in the study of the learned enenege 

Whatever facilitates an art, said a very able judge, tends to the 
decay of it. ‘Franslations contribute to languid and inefficient stu- 
dies; and encourage that idleness, which it is haif the business of 
education to correct. The youth will not labour to discover the 
sense of his author, when he can learn it without labour by a glance 
at the opposite page: and he will take little care to remember, what 
at any time, when forgotten, he can so easily regain. We generally 
esteem that the most high! y, which it cost us the most pains to ac- 
quire: and‘we shall be careful to preserve, what we must repeat 
our pains to recover. If it be true that, from the influence of a 
moral cause, we usually despise what is cheaply purchased; and 
from the physical effects of our constitution, our faculties receive 
improvement in ere to the exertions which they are com- 
pelled to make; then will the observation of Rousseau be allowed 
to be not more paradoxical than just; that amongst many admira- 
ble methods to abridge the study of the sciences, we want one me- 
thod more to create difficulty in learning them. 

Translations prevent that exercise of the student’s sagacity, by 
which only it can be improved; and that confidence in his own 
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powers, which should encourage him to seek the sense of his au- 
thor in the text alone. They prevent those habits and that pa- 
tience of literary labour, by which only the scholar can arrive at 
distinction; and the pride and pleasure of discovery, by which 
that labour is first and best rewarded. A youth at school will sel- 
dom employ, with necessity, that industry, which appears to him 
to be foie ous, in tracing a word from its etymology through its 
various shades of meaning, from its original and simplest signifi- 
cation to its mest distant and figurative: nor will he exert his judg- 
ment to determine, what his translation has determined already, 
which of its various senses is required in the passage before him. 

A translation may exhibit the true sense of a word in a given 
situation, but neither its genuine force and signification, nor the 
variations of its meaning with the variations of inflexien and con- 
struction. It may enable the student to read the author, with which 
it is put into his hands; but it will not effect the great purpose of 
such reading; it will not qualify him to understand other writers 
in the language. 

I have, indeed, known translations allowed in an academy to 
the Colloquies of Cordery and Erasmus; and not without plausible 
reasons in defence of the practice. The attention of the child is 
often directed, at the same time, to so many other objects of edu- 
cation, that, without such mechanical assistance, the rudiments of 
the Latin language would never be acquired. ‘The master is not 
always allowed that degree of authority over his pupils, which 
would be necessary to enforce such diligence and industry, as a 
better mode of teaching the classics might demand; and as he 
knows that few of them are intended to seek distinction in the li- 
terary world, he is not willing to bestow useless labour, or to give 
unnecessary offence, by endeavouring to lay a solid foundation, on 
which he is aware that no valuable superstructure ever will be 
erected. 

If our academies, however, allowed translations only to Corde- 
ry and Erasmus, though they might not be entitled to our applause, 

et we might leave them in quiet possession of the practice and 
its defence. But the use of English versions is sometimes permit- 
ted with authors of higher character, and students advanced be- 

ond the age of childhood: and this, no doubt, is one of the causes, 

y which classical literature is kept in so. many of our seminaries 
below its natural level; which draw down upon those seminaries 
the contempt of our public schools; and not seldom the censure of 
‘parents, for having failed in the execution of what they had enga- 
ged te perform. 

A poetical translation of the works of a poet may, I think, at all 
times be allowed. Here is no verbal interpretation to encourage 
the idleness or negligence of the student; no delusive medium to 
exhibit a vapid and deformed image of the work to be perused. 
But there is a powerful incitement to study both the languages at 
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once, and to exercise the taste and judgment of the pupil, in com- 
paring the merits of the translator with the beauties of the origi- 
nal. The Eneid of Dryden and the Iliad of Pope can never pre- 
judice the perusal of Virgil and of Homer. 

English translations of Latin authors are, indeed, in our most 
respectable seminaries generally and justly rejected. But it is not 
without surprise we observe, that, even in our public schools, La- 
tin translations of Greek authors are almost universally allowed. 
These versions surely are not exposed to fewer objections than 
those, which our ablest teachers so strongly reprobate: and if it 
be urged, that they are permitted with a view to the acquisition 
of both the languages at once, the advantage proposed, if it exist 
at all, is a no means a sufficient compensation for the evils in- 
curred. The verbal translations of Xenophon or Sophocles are 
surely not the latinity,-which a judicious master would teach, or 
a promising youth ought to learn. Thucydydes and Plato can b 
no arts of the editor be rendered fit school-books for children; and 
if pupils more advanced be required to translate them into Latin, 
it will be more for their advantage to seek it for themselves. In 
the selections from various authors, at least, we might have hoped 
to find the Latin excluded. But even Graci Scriptores is dis- 
graced by a literal version. This practice has always appeared to 
me one of the reasons why Greek literature is so far from being 
general amongst us; why so few of our scholars will venture to 
take up a Greek author without his translation, his notes, or his 
lexicon at hand. 

The next of these mechanical aids is the Ordo at the bottom of 
the page, or the Interpretatio in the margin: the former, as ever 
school-boy knows, placing the words of the text in what is called 
their natural order, with occasional interpolations in Italics to 
complete the sense; and the latter, explaining them by correspond- 
ing terms, or a concise paraphrase, more easily understood. These, 
indeed, are employed almost exclusively upon the Latin poets: 
and they are liable to many of the same objections as the transla- 
tions already censured, and to'some others peculiar to themselves. 
To these the student always applies in the first instance; and 
therefore bestows little attention upon the author in his proper 
form and colour. He will not understand, for he never studies, 
the writer’s peculiar genius, manner or character. He can never, 
by this means, attain the true relish of the beauty of a sentiment, 
or of the felicity of an expression, of the elegance of arrangement, 
the prs | of a period, or even the music of a verse. Poetry can- 
not easily be transfused into any form but its own. Its volatile 
spirit evaporates in the attempt. Its flowers fade, the moment you 
transplant them from their natural bed. 

By the use of such expedients, indeed, the student is led to con- 
sider the sense of the author with a view to the approaching les- 
son, as the sole object of his pursuit. He may add something to his 
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information, but cannot acquire the principles of taste. To him 
verse will appear to differ from prose in little else than the regu- 
lar measure of its lines. He will not become duly sensible of the 
distinctions between the style of Virgil and of Cicero. His feelings 
and his pleasures will be much the same, whether he study the 
pt Nap of Euclid, or the poetry of Homer. 

otes are a species of assistance to the classical student, which, 
though they have been sometimes condemned, may, I think, be al- 
lowed with advantage. To boys, in the reading of many Greek 
and Latin authors, they are almost indispensibly necessary; and, 
if judiciously selected, may in all cases be rendered useful or 
pleasant. ‘They should invariably be published in Latin. They 
give to the volume a more scholar-like appearance; and, instead of 
being an encouragement to idleness, will tempt the pupil to read 
so much more of the language, and to become familiar with its 
technical and critical expressions. ‘They certainly sheuld not, 
like the voluminous compilations Jn Usum Delphini, explain every 
point at large, and often explain them wrong: but, like the concise 
remarks in some of the Eton selections, merely point out to the 
student the various allusions of mytholegy, to history, or to scl- 
ence. They should only assist, not prevent, the labour of reflection 
and research; and not so much inform him of whatever he wants 
to know, as tell him where it may be found. The greatest objec- 
tion to notes, because the greatest mischief to be feared from them, 
is, that the youth from habit may depend too much upon their as- 
sistance. He will be apt to consult them, before he exerts his own 
powers in search of the sense or the merits of his author; he will 
not confide in his own decisions, unless the notes confirm his opi- 
nions; and he will in time become unwilling to peruse any book 
without the customary appendage. I am far from intending to de- 
preciate those learned annotations, by which the classical remains 
of antiquity have been so ably and carefully illustrated, and which 
have often done equal honour to the commentator and his author. 
But if these are too freely allowed to the student at school, they 
will prevent the exertion of his own powers, by rendering it unne- 
cessary; and bn agg retard the progress, which they were de- 
signed to accelerate. The road to knowledge by epitome, says Sir 
Henry Wotton, is too straight, and by commentators too much 
about. 

One circumstance that ought always to be secured, for the con- 
venience of young men studying the learned languages, is cor- 
rect typography. It would be thought extraordinary, that this 
should ever be neglected; were it not more extraordinary to find 
an instance in which due attention had been paid to it. Many of 
our school books are so disfigured by typographical errors, that 
not only punctuation and grammar are violated, but the sense of 
the author is sometimes reversed, and sometimes destroyed. Ina 
school these are evils of considerable magnitude, Inthe Latin lan- 
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guage the change of a vowel, or the misplacing of a comma, occa- 
sions to the juvenile student no small degree of perplexity; and 
po Greek, such errors present to him almost insuperable diffi- 
culties. 

The most useful and the most necessary auxiliary to the school 
boy is his dictionary. In the first and easiest books that he reads 
in Latin, a little vocabulary at the end of his volume may be suffi- 
cient. But as he advances, Entick’s Latin Dictionary should be 
put into his hands; and, at a proper season, Morell’s edition of 
Ainsworth’s Dictionary. In our dictionaries of the Greek language 
we have hardly a choice. For those yet engaged in the rudiments, 
the Manuel of Schrevelius, and for those more advanced, the Lexi- 
con of Hederick, are the publications incomparably best adapted 
to the purposes of a school. I cannot, indeed, recommend any one 
of these, as perfect in its kind; but we can only give to our pupils 
the best that can be found. When the students are sufficiently 
advanced in age and literature they ought to have access, at least 
for occasional consultation, to Gesner or Facciolati, to Damn and 
to Stephens. The Clavis Homerica, Clavis Virgiliana, and all of 
their race and family, should be rigorously banished from the re- 
public of letters; or, as traitors to the cause which they profess to 
support, committed without mercy to the flames. 

There are yet other publications, not directly necessary to the 
study of the classics, but of such utility and value, that the ex- 
pense of the purchase will always be well bestowed. Catholici 
Indices should always be given to boys in the upper forms; and 
afterwards penalties inflicted for the violation of quantity in prose 
as well as in verse. 

The Maps of Cellarius, or the improvement of them by D’An- 
ville, and Adams’ Summary of gy on and History, should 
be always at hand; that the youth may clearly comprehend the 
time and place of any transaction, on which his lesson is employ- 
ed. Potter’s Antiquities of Greece, though neither very entertain- 
ing nor very complete, is the best treatise that we have on the sub- 
ject suited to the younger students of the Greek language. Lem- 
priere’s Classical Dictionary is a publication of more than com- 
mon merit; and the Roman Antiquities of Adam is a work almost 
as much above praise, as it is above the want of it. Books of this 
description attach boys to the study of classical literature, by en- 
abling them to understand it: and, what is no trifling recommen- 
dation, they often supply innocent and rational amusement for 
the hours not immediately engaged in the business of the school; 
and incidentally teach the mythology, the geography, or the his- 
tory of ancient times. Sir Roger de Coverley better understood 
the tragedy of the Distressed Mother at the theatre, because he 
remembered, while at school, to have read the life of Orestes in 
the end of the dictionary. 

That some of the expedients, which have been examined, ought 
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never to have been adopted; and that others of them have in many 
instances been injurious to the cause, which the professed to serve, 
cannot reasonably be denied. Yet on the whole, it must be allow- 
ed, that they have been useful in the process of education, and con- 
sequently beneficial to the interests of science. If the good and 
evil, which they have produced, be fairly weighed against each 
other, the inclination of the balance will undoubtedly be in their 
favour. To talents and industry of the first class they have not 

rhaps given any valuable assistance; but they have rendered in- 
ormation accessible to men of ordinary abilities and moderate ap- 
plieation. If they have added nothing to the depth or purity of the 
stream of classical literature, they have, at least, become the chan- 
nels, by which it has been more widely diffused. Numbers of men, 
in these days, possess a competent knowledge of the Greek and 
Latin languages, who, without these subsidiary publications, would 
never have attempted to study, from despair to attain them. The 
learned Bishop of Avranches, in his zeal to maintain the value 
and utility of the works in question, compares the scholar of the 
fourteenth century to that illustrious character, who by his per- 
sonal ingenuity and resolution first explored the passage to the 
western world; while the scholar of his own times was thought to 
resemble only the more modern navigator, who by the help of his 
compass, his charts, and his tables of calculation: crossed the At- 
lantic with little difficulty or danger. 


ON MYTHOLOGY, GEOGRAPHY, CHRONOLOGY, HISTO- 
RY, AND NOVELS. 


To describe at full length the use and value of these several 
branches of science, and to inquire by what method the study of 
each may be most successfully pursued, would of itself be suffi- 
cient to form a very ample volume. The object here is to consi- 
der them only as they are auxiliaries to general knowledge, how 
= mes ought to constitute part of the instruction of eur sons at 
school. 

The Mythology of the Greek and Roman authors is almost ex- 
clusively the business of the school-boy. With respect to our- 
selves, of the quarrels of Jupiter and Juno, and of the intrigues of 
Mars and Venus and Apollo, we are more than sufficiently weary. 
{gnorance of them might, indeed, sometimes expose us to ridicule; 
but the knowledge is attended with little honour or pleasure. To 
find or to make a rational meaning for such fables has sometimes 
been the employment of ingenious and studious minds. But the 
only serious use to which they can be applied, seems to be to ren- 
der us more fully sensible of our greater progress in science, and 
our superior blessings in religion. ‘To our sons, however, they must 
of necessity be taught. Without them hardly a page of the clas- 
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sics could be read; and literary allusion must continually lose its 
relish; for it could not be understood. But with any allegorical or 
mystical meaning, whether it be real or imaginary, the school-bo 
has very little concern. He has only to remember what may it 
lustrate the Metamorphoses of Ovid, and the machinery of Ho- 
mer; what may occasionally point his epigram, or decorate his 
declamation. For these purposes the Pantheon of Tooke is our 
most suitable publication on the subject. Of the heathen deities 
he tells, all that is necessary to be known, the names and their 
tymolagien. the parentage, education, and actions; and this with 
all the simplicity and all the fidelity of what, indeed, from a simi- 
larity of the characters and their conduct, his book not a little re- 
sembles, the modern Calendar of Newgate. The Pantheon should 
be put into the hands of the pupil together with the Eton selection 
from the Metamorphoses; and may be read once throughout with 
advantage in lieu of other English lessons. ‘The student will then 
have learned, where he may find whatever he can want to know 
of mythology and its fables; and when the defects of its moral and 
religious principles have been pointed out by the teacher, he will 
be sufficiently guarded against its licentious tendency and perni- 
cious effects. 
Feography is of ore extensive utility and more essential im- 
pe epee: o the soldier, the seaman, the merchant, and travel- 
er, it seems indispensibly necessary; and to every man who wishes 
to be at all acquainted with the globe, on which his Creator has 
placed him; to know its form, its magnitude, and its nature; its 
various climates, and their respective productions; the numerous 
tribes of its rational inhabitants, and its wonderful adaptation te 
their subsistence and enjoyments; to him geography must be the 
source and the channel of the information he requires. ‘The mode 
of teaching it has neither mystery nor difficulty. It must of course 
commence with those problems, of which it may not be easy to de- 
termine, whether they belong to geography or astronomy; as most 
of them are equally necessary to both. To know the situation and 
the use of the several circles of the sphere; to find the latitude 
and longitude of any place that may be named; to determine the 
sun’s place in the ecliptic; the length of the day, and its regular 
variations; to copy a map, and to comprehend the principle on 
which it is formed; these problems, and such as these, constitute 
the first lessons of every teacher. Our own metropolis should be 
considered as a centre, on which the student is placed; and from 
which a general notion of the bearing and the distance of every 
other country should be pointed out upon a globe; because there 
they may be most easily and clearly understood. ‘The more de- 
tailed account of any particular region must be traced on a map; 
where the convenience of a larger scale allows every object to be 
more distinctly marked. Besides the regular and established lec- 
tures there are various other means and opportunities by which points 
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of geography may be forcibly and effectually impressed upon the 
recollection of the student. Of whatever place the mention occurs 
in his ordinary reading, recourse should immediately be had to his 
map, to learn not only its relative situation upon the earth, but 
whatever else has rendered it remarkable in history, or occasion- 
ed its notice in the lesson of the day. Whatever city or country, 
whatever island, river, or mountain, has by any extraordinary oc- 
currence attracted for the present the observation of the public; 
by any unusual production of nature or of art; by a siege or a bat- 
tle; a conspiracy or a revolution; that should invariably be advert- 
ed to in the succeeding lesson of the teacher of geography; the 
circumstances will secure the due attention of the pupils; his in- 
formation will be heard with pleasure, and therefore permanently 
retained. 

That globes, and an atlas adapted to the purpose, should be pro- 
vided by the teacher, and may be easily obtained, it is hardly ne- 
cessary tu observe. But a suitable book of letter-press will also be 
requisite for the pupil; which from our present publications it ma 
not be so easy to supply. A summary of the natural history of 
every country, with a concise account of its inhabitants, and its 
form of government, of its manufactures and its trade, of its soils 
and its coasts, its meuntains and its rivers, ought certainly to form 
a part of a book of geography. But farther than is necessary to il- 
lustrate these particulars, the detail of civil and military transac- 
tions might certainly be spared. ‘These, perhaps, have been the 
more liberally introduced, because they are easily procured; and 
though they may soon render a compilation, like Guthrie’s, too 
expensive for children, it will still remain, like that, too concise to 
satisfy the curiosity of readers more advanced in age. It may 
cease to be geography, but cannot become history. As far as geogra- 
phy is a science, it is so easy and pleasant, that it ought to be con- 
sidered and to be taught at school only as a relaxation from sever- 
er studies; and as far as it. is merely au object of memory, it de- 
pends wholly upon the care and attention of the student. 

With chronology, in its original and more extensive sense, the 
school-boy has little concern. The year and all its sub-divisions 
are now precisely fixed, and clearly understood; and the modes, 
im which ancient nations calculated time, and the errors which 
they committed, however they may amuse the learned and the cu- 
rious, form no essential part of juvenile education. In chronology, 
indeed, in its more limited and customary signification, the youth 
at school need not engage further than to understand the great 
periods, into which the duration of the world is usually divided, 
and to ascertain with tolerable accuracy the dates of such trans- 
actions, as the course of his studies may bring before him. With 
respect to the former of these, the commencement of the Christian 
era should be considered as the centre of calculation; and when he 
has fixed in his memory in what year of the world, and at what 
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distance from the deluge and from the present period, the birtli 
of the Redeemer took place, he is sufficiently furnished with 
epochs, to which all other transactions may with propriety be re- 
ferred. With respect to the second, whatever work is to be read, 
the pupils should be informed, not only in what age and nation the 
author flourished, but of the period of the birth and exploits of the 
hero of the tale; and of any other cotemporary events, which either 
were remarkable in themselves, or may contribute to the illustra- 
tion of the subject. ‘Thus will they not only enter on the perusal 
of the volume with peculiar advantage, but acquire a habit of re- 
ferring transactions to their proper dates, and remembering them 
with fidelity and precision. Nor is it the life of a conqueror, or 
the fate of an empire alone, the birth of Alexander, or the build- 
ing of Rome, of which the date should be ascertained to the stu- 
dent; but the teacher should take every opportunity of pointing 
out the period of events more immediately connected with litera- 
ture laladaine the time and place, for example, of the discovery 
of the mariner’s compass, or of the invention of the art of print- 
ing: For these not only have a better claim to be retained in the 
memory; but are more likely to give his pupil such a taste for the 
study, as it is his duty to promote. Though [ do not think it ne- 
cessary that chronology should be taught as a system at school; 
there are, however, several of its minuter parts, of its auxiliary 
branches, which ought certainly to be explained. The pupils should 
be made to comprehend the Epact and the Golden Number, to 
calculate with Roman numerals, and to date by the Roman calen- 
dar. They should know the commencement and the cessation of 
the Olympiads; the Julian period and its constituent parts, the 
Lunar and Solar cycle, and the Indiction. Few things give more 
smarty to boys than such collateral and incidental information. 
ew things excite more strongly the desire of ert and 
few, perhaps, contribute more to real improvement. Yet they are 
eften neglected to a degree, that will be credited only by those, 
who have been convinced of it by their own experience. 
Geography and Chronology have been often called the two eyes 
of history; and to preserve the transactions of ancient times from 
obscurity and confusion in the mind is certainly their principal 
use and object. The time, the place, and the circumstances of any 
historical event, are indeed of more importance than the event it- 
self. Without these it cannot be sufficiently distinguished from 
other events of the same kind; it cannot suggest any useful and 
valuable reflections; and it will rather encumber the memory than 
enrich the understanding. With respect to the immediate objects 
of consideration it may be further rved, that geography pos- 
sesses an utility and advantages of its own; but that in its sub- 
serviency to history only has chronology any dignity or value. 
As to history itself, it is obviously too wide a field to be fully 
cultivated at school. Buta taste for it may be given. The founda- 
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tion of future proficiency may be laid. The study of the literature 
of Greece and Rome will naturally excite some desire to know 
the onsen the transactions, and the decline of nations so distin- 
guished; and this desire should be encouraged and indulged. Their 
own writers are read chiefly for the language; nor will the time 
allow a sufficient portion to be perused for the purpose of histori- 
cal instruction. But the student may be directed tosuch narratives 
in our native tongue, if any such can be found, as may gratify the 
curiosity, which the authors of antiquity have raised; and give use- 
ful and valuable knowledge, without perplexing his understanding 
with such political speculations as he is not yet able to compre- 
hend. In the transactions of his own country every man is inter- 
ested; if not by his present situation and pursuits, at least from 
the effects of his earliest and strongest attachments. ‘The History 
of England should be read, as a subject on which every pupil ought 
to be instructed, and to which his attention may easily be secur- 
ed. The students, of whatever age, ought occasionally to read En- 
giish at school. Let books of geography and history be selected 
or the purpose; that while the organs are exercised to pronounce 
with fluency and propriety, the mind may at the same time be en- 
riched by the most valuable of all information. In the pages of the 
historian the reader surveys his fellow-creatures, not as their ac- 
complice, their accuser, or their advocate, but as the impartial 
witness and judge of their conduct. He isa spectator of the scenes 
of their folly iad depravity, without the power or opportunity to 
become an actor; and he may contemplate the human heart, not 
disguised in the hypothesis of the theorist, but exposed in the 
transactions which itself has suggested. The juvenile student then 
must be taught, and the habit must be established, to make his 
own reflections upon the narratives he peruses: to form his own 
opinion of characters and actions; to give merit his applause, and 
crimes ltis abhorrence; to consider history as philosophy teaching 
by example; as experience at the expense of others; and to draw 
from it rules of judgment, maxims of prudence, and principles of 
virtue. A taste for historical studies should, indeed, be diligently 
excited in the mind of the pupil, not only for the positive advan- 
tages it may bring, but for the sake of the evils it may prevent; 
not only as a valuable exercise of the school, but for the amuse- 
ment of his hours of privacy and leisure. If he can once learn to 
find entertainment, as well as instruction, in the sober truths and 
rational disquisitions of history, he will soon learn to despise the 
Less fictions and the more puerile declamations of our modern 
novels. 

Of these popular publications I shall undoubtedly, as a writer 
on education, oa expected to give my judgment; and it is the judg- 
ment of condemnation, If the reasons of this severe centence be 
required at my hands, they shall immediately be produced: for 
they can no where be stated with more propriety, than as an ap- 
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pendage to the observations already made on the study of those 
authentic narratives, which these compositions constantly profess 
to imitate; and in contrast with which their defects may be the 
most clearly seen, and the most effectually exposed. I am far 
from supposing there are not many works of this description in 
our language, which may be read with innocence and safety. But 
far different from these are the volumes that usually crowd the 
shelves of a circulating library, or are seen tumbling on the sofas 
of a fashionable drawing-room. It is not the occasional perusal of 
the best, but the habitual reading of the worst, which it is the wish 
of every wise and good man to censure and restrain. Not a few of 
these, instead of possessing that ease, > aang A and elegance of 

ter compositions, and 
works intended only for amusement, are so defective in the com- 
mon proprieties of expression, and even the ordinary rules of 
grammar, that they cannet fail to corrupt the language and de- 
prave the taste of all, who bestow their time and attention upon 
them. The authors of others, again, seem ambitious on every occa- 
sion to introduce not only foreign idioms and phraseology, and the 
inflated efflorescence of Gallic oratory, but such colloquial terms 
and sentences, from French writers, as, they would persuade us, 
convey their ideas with greater force or perspicuity, than any ex- 
pressions, which our own defective language can supply. The real 
motive of the writers is probably nothing more than the contempti- 
ble affectation of superior learning; but the practice has an obvious 
tendency to corrupt. the purity, and destroy the character, of our 
English diction; and, as far as it is in the power of novelists to ef- 
fect it, to reduce us to babble a dialect of France. 

Some of these publications betray such a laxity in their doc- 
trines of morality, and exhibit such licentiousness of sentiment 
and description, as cannot fail to inflame the passions, which they 
ought to restrain, and to undermine the virtue, which they profess 
to support; while the general merit of the character, by which those 
principles are maintained, and the attractions of the story, inte 
which they have been artfully infused, are designed to recommend 
them to the notice and favour of the reader, before he is aware of 
their purpose, or of his own danger. 

A still greater, because a more general, fault of our novels is 
the misrepresentation of human characters and human life. Love, 
resistless love, is there considered as the general agent in terres- 
trial transactions; and though it is in truth and nature, but one 
passion amongst many, it is represented, as the universal princi- 
ple of conduct; as the sole distributer of good and evil, of happi- 
ness and misery, to mankind. Qualities the most opposite and ir- 
reconcileable are united in the same person to form a captivating 
character; and the formality and enthusiasm of the days of chival- 
ry are mingled with the freedom and indifference of modern man- 
ners. Personal attachment, conceived at sight, and matured in a 
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moment, bears down alike the distinctions of rank, atid the max- 
ims of prudence; and by the magic wand of the genius of romance, 
the daughter of the cottager is exalted into a countess; and the 
labourer at the anvil or the mine soon graces the court and the 
drawing-room. The hero and heroine are involved in distresses, 
in which no other mortals ever were involved; and generally deli- 
vered by means, by which none but themselves ever were deliver- 
ed. They are, however, always married at last; and attain in the 
possession of each other such happiness, as no human being ever 
yet attained; and such as nature and providence with all their 
bounty never will bestow. 

By the constant perusal of narratives of this description, the 
youth of both sexes are encouraged to cherish expectations, that 
never can be realized; and to form notions of each other, which 
painful experience will every day refute. The mind too, by exer- 
cising only its weaker powers, becomes enervated and enfeebled, 
incapable or impatient of stronger and better exertion; disgusted 
with the tumult of business, or the roughness of contradiction; 
and with all the realities of nature and of truth; and the most va- 
luable season of life is spent in the sport of musing, instead of the 
labour of thinking; in the indulgence of the fairy visions of hope, 
and the reveries of a perverted imagination; instead of the pur- 
suit of science, the formation of maxims of wisdom, and the esta- 
blishment of the principles of moral duty. 

I am not presumptuous enough to suppose that any observations 
of mine will correct a folly, that is at once so monentins and so 
fashionable; that a solitary essay on education can prevail against 
a host of novels and romances. The votes of the judicious, how- 
ever, I doubt not, are in my favour; but the practice of the major- 
ity is clearly on. the other side, and against measures which they 
can neither approve nor prevent, all that the minority can per- 


form, is to assert the arguments of truth, and te enter the protest. 
of reprobation. 
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Dear child, we are now left alone on earth, 

The grave has those who lov’d us—desolate 

Our home of happiness: the dear fire-side 

Round which we clung has many a vacant place— 
Death has pass’d over it. 


There is no smile to answer thine, 
No gentle lip thy lip to press; 
There is no look of love, save mine, 
To meet thy look in tenderness. 
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But thou art dearer thus bereft, 

Since all who lov’d thee so are gone; 
Dearer to me thus lonely left, 

Oh! far more dear thou orphan’d one. 


I lov’d thee well in happier hour, 
Not then thus desolate on earth,— 
When thou wert as a favourite flower, 
The cherished blossom of our hearth. 


et ti 


Now thou and I alone remain, 
And thou art doubly dear to me! 
A sweet link of the broken chain 
Whose last fond relic rests with thee. L. E. L. 
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Hei mihi! quod nulla mors est vitabilis arte! 
Et tibi nil prodest alios sanAsse facultas. 


Beneath this stone immortal JENNER lies; 

His soul is mounted to its native skies. 

Born for the world his comprehensive mind 

Soon found a way to benefit mankind. 

Awed by his word, the dire contagion fled, 

Though now, alas! the great Magician’s dead. 

In ancient Rome, a custom ’twas to grace 

Who saved one member of the human race 

With an oak crown; to him what laurels, then, 

Are due, who saved from death so many men? 

Reader, bedew this marble with a tear, 

For Jenner, who preserv’d thy life, lies here! 
: A. L. etat. 13. 
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SONG. 


Oh do not talk to me of love, 
*Tis deepest cruelty to me; 

Whzy throw a net around the bird 
That might be happy, light and free. 


[t may be sport to win a heart, 
Then leave that heart to pine and die; 
The vows which now my bosom rend 
May not cost you one single sigh. 
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The love which is as life to me, 
Is but a simple toy to you; 

The falsehood at which you but smile 
Is death to one so fond, so true. 


Then do not talk to me of love, 
My heart is far too warm for thine; 

Go, and ’mid pleasure’s lights and smiles, 
Heed not what clouds and tears are mine. 





OF TUNNELS UNDER STREAMS. 


Mr. Brunet, a skilful mechanician, is endeavouring to revive: 
a project, which was attempted some years ago, of tunneling un- 
der the Thames, and so forming an archway for carriages, across 
under its bed, where the navigation of ships precludes the erec- 
tion of a bridge. He proposes to effect an excavation $4 feet in 
breadth and 184 in height: the body of his tunnel of bricks to be 
preceded by a strong framing of corresponding dimensions, made 
in eleven distinct parts, containing three cells in each, for pro- 
tecting 33 men, whilst excavating the earth before them; in such 
a manner, that six alternate parts of the framing may be forced 
forwards by machinery, whilst the other parts remain stationary; 
and yet so as to admit of bricking the tunnel close after the frames. 

A writer in the London Magazine, in commenting upon this 
project, which he seems to consider as impracticable, describes 
two other methods of effecting such an object. One consists, he 
says, in excluding the waier of the river, in successive portions of 
its breadth, either by coffer-dams of tall and close piling, or else 
by an immense tub-like caison, whilst the river’s bed is deepened 
within such coffer-dam or caison, and a portion of the arch form- 
ed, and securely covered over, at no greater depth below the water 
than such security requires; by which means much greater ease 
of descent to and ascent from the archway would be attained, 
than by a subterraneously-excavated tunnel, which unavoidably 
must pass at a considerably greater depth under the river. 

The other method is applicable wherever a crooked river winds 
round a low point of Land, and consists in excavating on such 
point of land a portion of a new and straighter channel for the 
river, but leaving the ends thereof uncut, for excluding the river 
therefrom, until after the archway is completed across under such 
new channel, and thoroughly secured; and then proceeding to cut 
out and dredge the two ends, so as to turn the river in an unin- 
terrupted course over the archway; and, when this is completed, 
forming an embarkment across the old channel, and thereon con- 
structing the road of approach from the opposite shore to the 
mouth of the archway. ) 
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PARODY OF AN OFFIOIAL LETTER FROM SIR PETER PARKER, 
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In the year 1776, an attack was made on Sullivan’s Island, in 
the harbour of Charleston, by the Jand and naval force of Great 
Britain, under the command of sir Henry Clinton and sir Peter 
Parker. After much time and labour in lightening the heavy 
ships, they anchored opposite Fort Moultrie, and commenced a 
tremendous cannonade. General Clinton had landed his troops 
to the eastward of the harbour, with the intention of fording the 
channel, and attacking the fort in the rear, while the ships at- 
tacked it in front; but from some mistake or want of knowledge 
of the depth of water in the channel he was unable or unwillin 
to attempt any thing. In the mean time the fort, by a regular and 
well directed fire nearly demolished the British fleet, and sir Peter 
was fain to escape with the loss of half his men killed and wound- 
ed; among the latter himself, the tail of his breeches being shot 
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away. 

The following humorous paraphrase of his official letter to the 

_ Lords of the Admiralty, was written by one of the wits of those 
days. 


My lords, with your leave, 
An account I will give, 
Which deserves to be written in metre; 
For the rebels, and [, 
Have been pretty nigh 
Faith, and almost too nigh, by St. Peter. 


De’l take ’em, their shot, 
Come so swift and so hot, 
And the cowardly dogs stood so stiff, sirs, 
That I put ship about 
And was glad to get out, 
Or, they would not have left me a skiff, sirs. 


With much labour and toil 
Unto Sullivan’s Isle, 
I came, swift as Fallstaff, or Pistol; 
But the Yankees, od rat ’em— 
[ could not get at ’em 
They so terribly maul’d my poor Bristol. 


Behold Clinton by land, 
Did quietly stand, 
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While I made a aa yaork: clatter; 


But the channel was 
So he only could peep, 


And not venture over the water. 
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Chinese Proverbs. 


Now bold as a Turk, 
I proceeded to York, 
Where with Clinton and Howe you may find mg; 
I’ve the wind in my tail 
And am hoisting my sail, 
To leave Sullivan’s island behind me. 


But my lords, do not fear, 
For, before the next year, |. 
Although a small island should fret us; 
The continent whole, 
We will take, by my soul, 
If the cowardly Yankees will let us. 





CHINESE PROVERBS. 


Ir is better to educate a son than to accumulate riches for him. 

A fool dreads his wife: a good wife respects her husband. 

Confucius said, The mechanic that should perfect his work, 
must first sharpen his tools. 

Confucius said, the expectations of life depend on diligence; 
the hopes of the year depend on the spring; the hopes of a day ém 
the morning. 

If youth be without learning, old age will know nothing; he that 
does not plough in spring, can hone for nothing in autumn; he that 
does not rise early will do little all day.* 

To bring up a child without education is the crime of a father: to 
educate without due severity is thought the sloth of a master. 

Every thing is from heaven; do not seek to obtain by violence. 

With peace in a family, poverty is good:—without justice, what 
is the use of riches. 

He who wishes to know the future, must examine the past. 

Propriety bounds the good man: laws the mean one. 

Confucius said, do not be in too much haste,—do not regard a 
trifling advantage. If you be in too much haste you cannot un- 
derstand,—if you regard a trifling advantage, you will effect no- 
thing great. 

en’s passions are like water,—when water is spilled it cannot 
be taken up again: when the passions are let loose, they cannot be 
restrained. 

He who can bend himself, will be able to deal with every body: 
he who delights to conquer will meet with an enemy. 


* The original, literally translated, runs thus: young and not learn, old 
not any thing know; spring if not plough, autumn not any thing to hope; 
early if not rise, day not any thing accomplish. 
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Laou-tze said, a superior man does not wrangle: an inferior per- 
son delights in it. 

It is said in the Le-ke, a stone not cut, forms no gem: the man 
who does not learn, is ignorant of good principles. 

Han-wan-kung said, a man without knowledge, differs from a 
brute only in being clothed. 

Wan-kun said, he who wishes to measure (judge) another man, 
should first measure himself. Language that hurts another man, 
will hurt one’s self. He that takes blood into his mouth to spurt 
at another person, first defiles his own mouth. 

Cease to regret that the ground before you is narrow: retire or 
recede a step, and you will find it broad enough. 

With the ee at rest, a shed-cot is good: with the mind com- 
posed, the roots of vegetables are fragrant. 

Long or short life are unquestionably decreed: poverty or sick- 
ness, both have their times. 

Confucius said, let your thoughts be pure. 

Choo-foo-tze said, keep your mouth like a bottle; guard your 
thoughts like a city. Stories of right and wrong arise from too 
frequenily opening the mouth; uneasiness and anger are all from 
being too forward, 

Mang-tze said, he who subjects people by force, does not sub- 
ject the heart: he who subjects people by goodness, delights their 
hearts,—this is real subjection. 

Laou-tze said, many desires wound the soul: much wealth in- 
volves the body. 

- Do you twist and I will tie; (i. e. I will treat you as you treat 
me.) 


A CHIT CHAT LETTER 
ON MEN AND OTHER THINGS. 


From Ned Ward, jun. a Fellow in London, to Anthony Wood, 
jun. a Fellow at Oxford. 


Dear Anthony! thy old friend Ned 
' Ts at his desk, and not a-bed. 
Tis twelve o’clock,—a chilly night,— 
My chamber fire is full and bright; 
And my sinumbra, like the moon 
Upon a summer afternoon, 
Smiles with a pale and cloudless ray 
In tiny mimicry of day,— 
Shedding thin light, assoil’d from gloom, 
O’er the horizon of my room. 
Tis twelve o’clock,—the watchman goes 
Lulling the hour into a doze,— 
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Leading ‘Time by, and through the nose;— 
Wrapping his voice in his great coat, 
And ’plaining in a woollen note, 

Of weather cold, and falling showers, 
And cloudy skies (for ever ours!) 

And the decay of drowsy hours. 

In gusts of wind, down comes the rain, 
Swooping like peas upon the pane; 
Loud is the music of the sashes,— 

And through the solitary plashes, 

Dull hackneys waddle from the play, 

A rugged eighteen-penny way,— 

The driver wriggling on his seat, 

With haybands round his head and feet. 


I, slipper footed, sit and send 
These nothings to my college friend, 
Who now perchance,—a counterpart 
To me in idleness of heart,-— 
Leans at his books,—with toasted knees 
Against the grate,—and hears the breeze 
Ransack the midnight college trees— 
Hears bell to bell, from tower to tower, 
Sullenly murmur “ the damn’d hour;”* 
And who (so dreaming thought will be!) 
May now be tilting pens with me. 


Oh Anthony,—as Brutus said,— 
How idle ’tis to be well read! 
What stults are men to screw their looks 
Into the musty wood of books,— 
‘To pass their days on dry dry-land, 
In studying things at second hand. 
Of what avail is learning?— What? 
But to unparadise man’s lot! 
A book, that apple worse than Eve’s, 
Comes with its bitter fruit in leaves 
And tempts each college Adamite 
To cut his learned tooth, and bite! 
What is the scholar’s gain, for fooling 
His time with a perpetual schooling? 
For parting with all kith and kind?— 
A dusty, cabineted mind, 
A forehead scored like pork,—a pair 
Of legs that stutter every where— 


* One of the old dramatists says, “‘If there is any thing damned on 
earth, it is twelve o’clock at night.” Some of our modern Farce writers 
think the same. 
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Nerves, ever trembling,—as one sees 
Bell-wires at public offices,— 

A black dress browner than the berries, 
And fit but to befriend the cherries; 

A gait that offers food for candour,— 
Two eyes for Mr. Alexander;* 

And, to complete this thing inhuman, 
The devil a bit of love from woman. 
Up! from thy books!—come—come—be idle! 
Up! up!—as saith the sage of Lydal! 
The sage alone—no poor abuse 

By adding to the sage, the goose. 


Oh Tony! Tony! if thou thus 
Strugglest with tragic Auschylus, 
If thus thine eye by night-light sees 
The page but of Euripides— 
The a a of Plato, » as those 
Which autumn withers as she throws 
With her burnt hands en Isis’ marge:— 
By heavens! man, thou wilt ne’er enlarge 
Experience of the gallant world, 
Through which life, when ’tis life, is hurl’d; 
A sense of breathing joy—a heart 
To take thy own and others’ part. 
Leave books and learn a wiser plan, 
Read that strange work, thy fellow man! 


Awake!—thou art awake in eyes— 
Well then, poor fallen spirit, arise! 
Shake off this mustiness of nature, 
Book thyself in the Regulator— 
And hither come to brighter ease 
Than slugs in fret-work colleges! 
Come to thy friend—oh! come to all 
That makes this London magical! 


Oxford I know is dear to thee, 
(As thou hast often said to me,) 
For all its aged imagery,— 
Its sainted carvings of old stone,— 
Its air so learned and so lone,— 
Its fretted windows and calm men, 
And antique wealth of press and pen, 
Its pleasant Isis, sweet to see, 
So reeded and so watery! 


‘ The great oculist. Alexander the Great, in the eyes of men. 
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Its bosky banks, enriching well 
With green, old Learning’s citadel! 
Yet, after all, ’tis solitude 

Of stone, of water, and of wood, 

Of leaf, of river, and of brook, 

Of trencher-hat, and gown, and book: 
Oh! life at Oxford is but death 
Allow’d a little,—little breath! 


Come up to town!—come up to me— 
I havea knife and fork for thee,— 
A little room,—a sofa bed,— 
A platter, and a crumb‘of bread,— 
An easy chair,-—a merry fire,— 
And say,—What more can heart desire?— 
Beneath my stairs in snug repose, ‘ 
Immured in sawdust, lie two rows, 
Of those dark gentry, who inherit 
Long heads of cork, and hearts of spirit. 
They shall our moralizers be, 
And hold the glass to thee and me! 
And we will see ourselves, as free as 
Ourselves should see, not others see us. 
The postman’s knock each morn shall shake 
Thy married eyelids wide awake: 
And ifa little bilious (bottles 
Will raise the bile in lazy throttles), 
A taste of soda shall unyellow 
The eye-light of my Oxford Fellow. 
Then for a breakfast, slow and sure, 
(A hasty one I can’t endure,) 
A chat on Britain’s own Fitzgerald, 
A lounge upon the Morning Herald, 
Where Mr, White the fancy courts 
In his divine Police Reports. 
—The cloth removed—the cups from the board 
(You know we now expel the tea-board) 
A turn or two about the room; 
Or if perchance the morning’s gloom 
Be prevalent—a game of draughts 
To exercise each other’s crafts — 
We'll none of chess!—lI hate the name 
Of that old Tabernacle game, 
That “ intellectual amusement,” 
Meant half for fun, and half for use meant, 
That odious tedious mode of slothing, 
Q’er which you hang and play for nothing— 
That ‘itter patience-teazing food— 


That sober gambling for the good. 
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We'll have a hock of ham for lunching— 
A pair of muffled gloves for punching— 
Two sticks to play at single stick-— 

To try if heads be thin or thick, 

A pair of foils for button pinking 

All things in short that lead from thinking! 


Dinner shall come—and we will beat 
Two aldermen in what we eat: 
Not in our quantity,—but in 
The dainties slided o’er the chin— 
The little lamb, the bright slim bean, 
The thin wine in the glass of green,— 
The cherry-tart full of the fruit, 
The Stilton, with the ale to suit, 
And the cool crimson store that keeps 
Its steady flow, till either sleeps! 


Brief, and yet pleasant be our slumber, 
For tinkling cups, just two in number, 
And steaming kettle,—singing long 
And whisperingly its vesper song, 

Shall call us to our sweet bohea, 

And freshen us o’er fragrant tea! 

You shall tell tales of sober college, 
And libel old and gowned know ledge; 
And [’l beguile the Chinese hour 
With English stories, bright in flower! 


What for the night?—My friend inquires:— 
Two candles, and the best of fires— 
A pleasant game at double dummy, 
With cards not new, nor yet too thumby; 
Spicy the points—a. stirring bet 
Our spirit in the game to whet; 
Then hey! for thrifty play, and care, 
Shuffling and sorting—here and there— 
The cautious spade led through the king, 
The sniff’d revoke—the “ No such thing,” 
The powers of candid dummy scann’d, 
The playing up to the weak hand— 
The gentle heart—the thundering club— 
There—double, single, and the rub! 


Put by the cards, my gallant ‘Tony, 
(Let me conclude you’ve paid the money,) 
The supper’s here, quick at the call a, 
Stale bread—old beer—a lobster—salad. 
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These set the appetite a-raving, 

Yet satisfy the fiercest craving:— 

And let me tell you—when you’ve pass’d 
An idle day from first to last, 

And labour’d hard at doing little,— 

The stamach hungereth after victual. 


°Tis getting late:-—Oh, that’s no matter— 
Here! stay—there’s brandy—there’s the water— 
The sugar,—mix, yourself!—no doubt 
(Some drink “ warm with,” some “ cold without,”’) 
You'll take what best your taste delights: — 
But something must be had a-nights! 


Then sitting, lad, behind the glass, 
While the late moments mutely pass— = ' 
We whiff the fragrant mild cigar, 
And mount upon the silver car 
Of its bright clouds, in spirits then,— 
And dream into ethereal men! 
—To bed—to bed—-as Macbeth’s wife 
Whisper’d in sleep:—the springs of life 
Are gone down with the sunken day;— 
And, we must rest.— To bed—away! 


Such be your in-door pastime:—can 
A tidier be contrived for man?— 
If you would read;—Ned Ward (not I) 
The wit;—Tom Brown—Arbuthnot—lie 
In arecess mahogany:— 
With Swift—and Congreve—Vanburgh—all 
That made our language magical! — 
The less of reading, though, the better— 
This is the burden of my letter. 


No more—now write, and say you come, 
Change your book cell for a warm room;— 
With London spirits all about you, 

And one with you,—who’s nought without you! 
Nep Warp, Jun. 


P.S.—Should you. not “ stir at this,” Pll write 
More wonders on another night;— 
And show you “ London Town” outright! 
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in which they are placed, whereby their little weaknesses are per- 
petually brought into collision, sufficiently accounts for the infre- 
quency or impermanency of their friendship amongst themselves,— 
if such allegation be true, which I am by no means inclined to ad- 
mit. Comparing them with ourselves in this particular, I dare say 
were female biography as copious and historical as ours, for every 
Pylades and Orestes, it would be easy to quote a Naomi and Ruth. 

The story or poem, as given in the Sacred Writings, is an his- 
torical testimony in favour of the above conclusion. As well, there- 
fore, to illustrate my position, as to make a few cursory observa- 
tions on the beauties of Scripture Poetry, I beg leave to rehearse 
a few passages of the Book of Ruth. 


“And Naomi said unto her two daughters-in-law, Go, return 
each to her mother’s house: the Lord deal kindly with you, as ye 
have dealt with the dead and with me. 

“ The Lord grant that ye may find rest each of you in the house 
of her husband. Then she kissed them, and they lift up their voice, 
and wept.” 


I must interrupt the course of the narrative here, to remark up- 
on the exquisite beauty of the common scriptural phrase, “ they 
lift up their voice, and wept.” It is not only a very bold, but a 
critically just metaphor; and also expresses most aptly that kind 
of action which generally accompanies loud weeping, where the 
bosom expands upwards and the head is involuntarily raised or 
thrown back, to give strength and freedom to the voice. The ex- 
pression “ to raise the voice” is much feebler, and whatever meta- 

hor might once have been in it, is now unperceived by reason of 
its triteness. 


« And they said unto her, Surely we will return with thee unto 
thy people. 

« And Naomi said, Turn again, my daughters; why will you go 
with me? Are there yet any more sons in my womb, that they may 
be your husbands? ...... 

« And they lift up their voice, and wept again: and Orpah kiss- 
ed her mother-in-law; but Ruth clave unto her. 

« And she said, Behold thy sister-in-law is gone back unto her 

eople, and unto her gods: return thou after thy sister-in-law. 

« And Ruth said, Intreat me not to leave thee, or to return from 
following after thee: for whither thou goest, I will go; and where 
thou lodgest, I will lodge; thy people shall be my people, and thy 
God my God: 

* Where thou diest will I die, and there will I be buried: the 
Lord do so to me, and more also, if aught but death part thee and 
me. 

“When she saw that she was steadfastly minded to go with 
her, then she left speaking unto her.” 
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How beautiful, how affecting is this story! and how simply, yet 
poetically told. The chasteness and concision of the manner is 
eculiarly admirable. There is:nothing like false ornament or am- 
itious decoration in the language; all is naturally and expressive- 
y related. What a pleasing image of amiability and tenderness 
oes the second verse present; the matron blessing her two daugh- 
ters, embracing them, and their returning no answer, but weep- 
ing. The loneliness, the resignation of the widowed childless Nao- 
mi, 1s also beautifully painted in the first. 1 would moreover es- 
pecially point out to the notice of the reader, the mode in which 
Orpah’s departure is made known. ‘The sacred poet says, she 
“kissed her mother-in-law;” but he does not add, as a less skillful 
writer would have done,—and went her way. He leaves that to 
be implied by the remainder of the sentence. ‘This brief way of 
narrating by implication, is very difficult of attainment, being apt 
to degenerate into obscurity. And for this best quality of narra- 
tion,—concise perspicuity, the Scriptures it must be ackno wledged 
are remarkable. ere is no laborious preparation for a coming 
incident, no minute detail of worthless circumstantials; the writer 
directly, yet not abruptly, introduces the next subject at once. Os- 
sian likewise excels in this particular. But the verses quoted above 
are also as poetical in their measu e, as in the imagery they con- 
tain. There is a sweet melancholy cadence runs all through them, 
which is uncommonly delightful to the ear. It is particularly re- 
markable in the first verse, and in Ruth’s answer to Naomi. In- 
deed, whether we consider the music of the periods, or the strength 
and pathos of the sentiments, I do not think it possible to pomt 
out in any book whatsoever, sacred or per a more truly poeti- 
cal passage than this answer of Ruth. What an eloquence breathes 
through it, how forcible are the expressions, and how impassioned 
the manner. That spirit of devotion and determinedness of con- 
stancy, which I noted as a characteristic of the femule disposition, 
is here most strikingly displayed. Ruth persists to the verge of ob- 
stinacy in accompanying her mother-in-law, and will not be per- 
suaded even by the person she loves so ardently. The expression 
“ Ruth clave unto her,” denotes this amiable persistence very hap- 
vily. 
, In the several accounts which historians have given us of friend- 
ship between man and man, we see much nobleness of mind, much 
firmness of purpose displayed. Pylades and Orestes, Damon and 
Pythias, are splendid examples of honour, magnanimity, courage, 
and fidelity. But yet, if we curiously examine these stories, we 
shall find that the peculiar devotedness of spirit which I am in- 
clined to attribute to the female sex, is never dwelt upon by the 
historian, never brought out into the foreground, never particular- 
ly insisted on as the sole ruling motive of action. There is always 
some other inducement, some selfish principle leading one or other 
of the parties te the commission of the said act of friendship, some 
DECEMBER, 1823.—wno. 260 61 
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motive of action beside the apparent one. Thus we are told in the 
story of Theseus and Pirithous, that one of these heroes accom- 
panied his friend to hell (by which some difficult adventure was 
figured.) Here is fidelity to be sure, but this was clearly not the 
only motive. The principle of honour was another incitement, and 
quite distinct from love or friendship. The glory of the action was 
a third. It is to the Book of Ruth we must turn, if we lovk for an 
historical example of pure and disinterested friendship. The fide- 
lity of Ruth was built upon the single motive, love; there was here 
no debt of honour to be paid, no fame or glory to be won. She 
followed Naomi from the sole and simple impulse of generous af- 
fection. And how beautifully this is set forth by the sacred poet, 
it is needless to observe. 


« And Naomi had a kinsman of her husband’s, a mighty man of 
wealth, of the family of Elimelech, and his name was Boaz. _ 

* And Ruth the Moabitess said unto Naomi, Let me now go in- 
to the field, and glean ears of corn after him, in whose sight I shall 
find grace. And she said unto her, Go, my daughter.” 


Here is another remarkable instance of that direct and simple 
brevity which renders the style of these writings so animated; 
“ And she said unto her, Go, « y daughter.” 

Ruth goes into the field to giean after the reapers, and there it 
was “ her hap to light on a part of the field belonging unto Boaz.” 
Boaz inquires of his servant, “ What damsel is this??? and learn- 
ing her story, addresses her: 


“Then said Boaz unto Ruth, Hearest thou not, my daughter? 
Go not to glean in another field, neither go from hence, but abide 
here fast by my maidens. 

“ Let thine eyes be on the field that they do reap, and go thou 
after them: Have I not charged the young men, that they shall not 
touch thee? And when thou art athirst, go unto the vessels and 
drink of that which the young men have drawn. | 

“Then she fell on her face, and bowed herself unto the ground, 
and said unto him, Why have I found grace in thine eyes, that 
thou shouldst take knowledge of me, seeing I am a stranger? 

« And Beaz auswered, and said uuto her, It hath fully been 
shown to me, all thou hast done unto thy mother-in-law, since the 
deati of thine husband: and how thou hast left thy father and thy 


mother, and the land of thy nativity, and art come unto a people 
which thou knewest not heretofore.” 


What an excellent moral lesson is here conveyed; Ruth’s virtu- 
ous fidelity to Naomi is rewarded by the protection of Boaz. In- 
deed the whole story is a striking exemplification of retributive 
justice; Ruth is preferred not only to be the wife of “a mighty man 
of wealth,” but to be the ancestress in a direct line of the Messiah, 
for her goodness of heart and innate amiability of disposition, as 
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uupayed in her conduct towards Naomi. But let the historian 
speak: 

“ And when she was risen up to glean, Boaz commanded his 
young men, saying, Let her glean even among the sheaves, and re- 
proach her not. 

“ And let fall also some of the handfuls on purpose for her, and 
leave them that she may glean them, and rebuke her not.” 


There is a kind of rude delicacy in this proceeding of Boaz, 
which perhaps would be but ill exchanged for the more refined 
gallantry of modern times. His attentions towards Ruth are quite 
in the spirit of simplicity which prevailed in those unpolished ‘~~ 
yet Raleigh himself could not have more adroitly contrived to fur- 
nish the Beautiful Gleaner with an abundant gathering. 

Ruth then returns with her gleaninugs to Naomi, who upon hear- 
ing of the favour she had obtained in the sight of Boaz, advises 
her to solicit his protection according te the ceremonial of the 
Jews. 

Ruth accordingly performs this ceremonial, and, as the reader 
is doubtless aware, is finally married to Boaz: 


*So Boaz took Ruth, and she became his wife ....and she bare 
a son. | 

« And the women said unto Naomi, Blessed be the Lord which 
hath not left thee this day without a kinsman, that his name may 
be famous in Israel. 

« And he shill be unto thee a restorer of thy life, and a nourish- 
er of thine old age: for thy daughter-in-law which loveth thee, 
which is better to thee than seven sons, hath borne him. — 

« And Naomi took the child, and laid it in her bosom, and be- 
came nurse unto it.” 


With this beautiful image of the grateful widow with her daugh- 
ter’s child in her bosom, the sacred author concludes his interest- 
ing, his pathetic, his incomparable ng . 

everting to my theory concerning friendship, it may be asked, 
Is not Orpah’s departure as unfavourable to your opinion, as Ruth’s 
permanence is the contrary? No: no more than the comparative 
weakness of Ceesar’s boatman, is an argument against the cou 
of our sex, because he was not as brave as Ceesar himself. A much 
more plausible objection would be, that although friendships 
amongst women are, from their spirit of constancy, more perma- 
nent when made, yet that there is no natural tendency in that sex 
towards mutual Riedl. This may be very true, and when I 
see it proved I shall believe it. To say, however, that Woman’s 
Jove for the other sex interferes with her love for her own, goes 
but a very little way in advancing this proof,—for is not Man in 
an exactly similar predicament? We are told: Men, after marri- 
age, frequently preserve their friendships as close as before; wo- 
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men generally, after the same ceremony, sacrifice theirs. Grant- 
ing the fact, what does it prove? That women are more inconstant 
than men? Certainly not: but that their domestic duties ene 
them cultivating friendship as sedulously as before, and that this 
noble feeling declines, and erhaps graduall dies, as all feelings 
will, which are thus cut off from exercise. ‘Those also who assert 
that women have not greatness of mind to entertain friendship, 
would do well to recollect that they have softness and amiability 
of disposition, which is much better. Besides, I have Shakspeare 
on my side, whose 





name is a tower of strength, 
Which they upon the adverse faction want. 


We cannot, surely, forget Helena’s address to Hermia, when 
Oberon had thrown his enchantments around them. 


Is all the counsel that we two have shared, 

‘The sisters’ vows, the hours that we have spent, 

When we have chid the hasty-footed time 

For parting us—O, is all now forgot? 

All school-days’ friendship, childhood innocence?— 

We Hermia, like two artificial Gods, 

Have with our neelds created both one flower, 

Both on one sampler, sitting on one cushion, 

Both warbling of one song, both in one key, 

As if our hands, our sides, voices, and minds, 

Had been incorporate. So we grew together, 

Like to a double cherry, seeming parted: 

But yet an union in partition 

Two lovely berries moulded on one stem: 

So with two seeming bodies, but one beart. 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream. 


Here is Shakspeare, who seems to have made for himself a win- 
dow in every human breast, here is the Grand Inquisitor who pe- 
netrates with an intuition almost supernatural the mysteries of 
this “littie world of man,” here is the infallible interpreter of na- 
ture, Shakspeare himself, delineating a picture of friendship the 
most perfect; and who compose the group on the foreground? Wo- 
men! Haw I put it to the candour of the reader, would Shakspeare 
have drawn such a vivid picture of female friendship, unless the 
propriety of it had been suggested to him by his previous observa- 
tion of human nature? Why did he never think of depicting two 
beys in such an attitude?* 

AnTiGone is another instance of female devotedness. In defi- 
ance of the king’s edict, she piously inters the body of her brother 
Polynices, and according to the penalty denounced, is buried 
alive! Moreover, ELecrra sacrifices her own mother to avenge 


* The description of the Princes in the Tower is not in point. They 
were brothers, and mere children. 
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her father’s death; and it is especially worthy of notice, that her 
brother Orestes, who had the same reason to perform this revolt- 
ing deed of justice, is quite a secondary personage in the tragedy: 
he is little more than a passive instrument in the hands of Elec- 
tra. So that in both these cases, whether considered as matters of 
history or wee fiction, fidelity of spirit is assigned to the female 
sex, as a characteristic attribute distinguishing them above men. I 
do not however adduce either deed as a proof of woman’s con- 
stancy of affection; they were rather acts of heathen piety. Much 
less are the Antigone and Electra of Sophocles to be looked upon 
as favourable pictures of the sex in general, nor as exonerating 
the poets of antiquity from the imputation of apathy with respect 
to the peculiar beauty of the female character. They are both, es- 
pecially the latter, marked by a spirit of fierceness,* which is by no 
means amiable. Antigone in the CEdipus Coloneus (which affords 
another instance of devotedness, in the same person,) #s a far more 
faithful copy of woman in the best array ofher virtues. But where 
shall we find the tenderness, the delicacy of soul, the fineness of 
sensibility, and all the mild excellencies of the female character, 
pone with such exquisite truth and feeling, as in our own 

uliet, Desdemona, Ophelia, Cordelia, Imogen, Hermione and 


Miranda? Rurn is alone worthy to join such a band of sister per- 
fections. D. 
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4 VISIT TO SPAIN IN 1822 AND 1823.7 
[From Blackwood’s Magazine: ] 


Tuis is a manly and intelligent account of the remarkable pro- 
ceedings which drew the general eye on Madrid and the South of 
Spain during the latter part of 1822, and the commencement of 
1823. The Journal occupies only seven months, but those were 
seven months of revolutionary and royalist agitation—perhaps 
the most stirring political period that had happened to Spain since 
the suppression of the Cortes by Charles the Fifth. The agitation 
of the Peninsular war bore the character of the time; it was war- 
like, a great swell arid heave of popular indignation against a na- 
tional enemy— a noble and vindicatory revolt of human nature 


* They forcibly illustrate the Poet’s own doctrine: xasv zusasEw ws “Apne. 

+ A visit to Spain, detailing the transactions which occurred during* a 
Residence in that country in the Latter part of 1822, and the first Four 
Months of 1823. With an account of the Removal of the Court from Mad- 
rid to Seville; and General notices of the Manners, Customs, Costume, 
and Music of the Country. By Michael J. Quin, Barrister at Law, and 
Fellow of the Royal Society of Literature. Hurst, Robinson, and Co. 
London; and A. Constable and Co. Edinburgh. 1823. 
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against a fraudulent, insulting, and homicidal tyranny. The pres- 
sure of this supreme hatred and abhorrence crushed all the Fittle 
local influences for the time;—a great combat was to be fought, 
from whose muster nothing could be spared for petty passions and 
individual objects; and in the vigour of this universal feeling, as in 
the confidence and leading of a sign from Heaven, Spain con- 
quered. 

But the fall of Napoleon was to Spain what the ruin of Carthage 
was to Rome. In the loss of that salutary terror, it lost the great 
teacher of those virtues which are the food and spirit of national 
eminence, and, in their own good season, of solid, prosperous tran- 
4 quillity. They thought their task was ended, when it was scarcely 
more than begun. The expulsion of the French should have been 
' hailed, not as the signal of rest, but of labour unincumbered, free 
+ to choose its ground, and putting its hand to the plough with the 
nerve of recent success. <A constitution, founded on the ancient 
forms of the country, with whatever of utility and civilized fitness 
there was to be found in the wisdom of modern times, ought to 
have been the first and the holiest work of the noblest minds of 
Spain. Whatever spoils of battle they might have borne to their 
temple of victory, this work of peace would have outshone them 
| all. The most glorious record of their triumph wouid have been a 

charter, securing liberty to all ranks of the generous population of 
| Spain. 

The return of Ferdinand extinguished the Cortes—a feeble, ig- 
norant, and corrupt cabal, who degraded the name of patriots and 
of statesmen. The populace, disgusted with faction, huzzaed after 
the King’s wheels, as he drove over the mutilated body of this char- 
latanism. No man in Spain was found public-spirited enough to 
demand freedom for the nation, or wise enough to propose a ra- 
tional scheme of freedom. Thus the great chance was cast away. 
A prejudiced king on the one side, an unadvised people on the 

i other—the throne without a heart, and the people without a head 
t —all the elements were prepared that wreck nations. To minds 
looking on those things from that distance of place and feeling, 
which allows of the truest political view, Spain was on the verge 
of convulsion. 

The revolt of the troops decided the question, and those milita- 
i ry legislators virtually made a cypher of the crown. But, once 
again, the apathy of the national character became the national 
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bs safeguard. The army conquered the king, and then rested on its 
b arms. A knot of city politicians, refugees, and mendicants, took 
f up the game, when the men of the plume and the bayonet had fal- 


ae len asleep beside the board. The terrors of a military struggle 
subsided into the squabbles of the gown; and Spain, by nature and 
i) habit the enemy of France and Republicanism, saw itself govern- 
" ed under the name of national freedom by the code of a Parisian 
Democracy. 
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Our first curiosity is of course excited, like that of the writer, 
to see the forms of this strange legislation. 


« One of the first places to which I bent my steps was the Hall 
of the Cortes. It is of an oval form, and has very much of a sce- 
nic eppearance. ‘The throne is at one extremity. It consists of a 
chair of state, supported by two bronze gilt lions; the back is com- 
posed of standards, made in the form of the Roman fasces. On 
the top is placed a Baronial helmet, adorned with a large ostrich 
feather, which droops over the seat. Above the chair is the inscrip- 
tion, ‘Fernando VII. Padre de la patria.’ On each side of the 
chair are Caryatides, the one representing South America, the 
other the Peninsula, which support a square canopy, &c. The 
throne is elevated upon a platform. One step below this there is 
another platform, on which stands an oblong table, for the Presi- 
dent and six Secretaries of the Cortes. The president sits with his 
back to the throne, the Secretaries occupy the sides of the table, 
At the end opposite to the President stands a silver crucifix. A 
small silver bell is placed at his right hand, which he rings when 
he feels it necessary to call any of the members to order. Copies 
of the Evangelists, the Constitution, the Decrees of Cortes, and 
— of authority, are arranged upon the lower end of the table,” 

“There are twenty-two benches for the deputies, arranged in 
équal numbers at ack side of the hall, cushioned and covered with 
eg velvet. The floor is carpetted, and mats are placed for the 
eet. A considerable segment of the oval is railed off for the bar, 
the floor of which is covered with green baize. In the centre are two 
marble pedestals, which support two large and beautiful bronze 
lions couched. Those grasp in their fore-claw, a thick. gilt rod, 
which is removed when the King goes to Cortes, but on no other 
occasion. Below the bar are a lo ty pair of folding-doors, through 
which his Majesty, the royal family, and the officers of state enter. 
During the sittings, those gates are guarded on the inside by two 
sentinels, dressed in silk and gold-lace, hats and drooping feathers, 
in the style of the ancient Spanish Costume. They hold gilt maces 
in their hands, and are relieved every hour; they look more like 
a pair of stage mutes than the officers of a senate. The hall is hung 
with six age lustres, whose tin sconces mar the elegance of the 
glass manufacture. Immediately before the throne are four bronze 
figures, sustaining sockets for wax-lights. ‘There are also several 
wae lustres; they are seldom used, as the Cortes. rarely sit at 
night. 

“ The decorations consist principally of a number of casts from 
statues, which are well executed. Two, representing Genius and 
Honour, stand at the sides of the throne, and four—the cardinal 
virtues—are placed, two at each side, lower down. There are af- 
fixed to the wall several marble slabs, on which are written, in let- 
ters of gold, the names of Alvarez, D. Felix Acevedo, D. Luis Da- 
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ois, D. Pedro Velardo, D. Juan Diez Porlier, D. Luis Lacy, and 
DP. Mariano Alvarez, men who have distinguished themselves b 
their exertions for liberty. On the front of the lower gallery the 
third article of the constitution is inscribed: — The sovereignty 
resides essentially in the nation, and therefore to it belongs exclu- 
sively the right of making its fundamental laws.’ ” 

Spectators are not admitted below the bar, nor into the space 
appropriated to the Deputies; but they are amply provided for in 
two large galleries, one over the other, which are at the lower ex- 
tremity of the hall, opposite to the throne. On the right of the 
throne, half way between the floor and the ceiling, there is a tri- 
bune for the ambassadors, opposite to which isa similar recess for 
the use of the officers of the guard attendant on the Cortes. In the 
central part of the hall, nearly on a level with the floor, is a tri- 
bune for the ex-Deputies, into which the Deputies have the privi- 
lege of introducing their friends. A similar tribune, opposite to this, 
is occupied by the short-hand writers tothe Cortes. It is the duty 
of those gentlemen to take down every word that is speken, both 
in the public and the private meetings. 

All this apparatus is now, we take it for granted, abandoned to 
the use of the moths, and other Spanish devastators of cloth and 
velvet. But as Spain will have, in some way or other, a represen- 
tative body, let the war turn as it may, this description holds good 
for the next meeting of the King and the Cortes. Those who have 
heard of the perpetual sittings of the British House of Commons 
will be inclined to think that the Spaniards “have their mother’s 
spirit in them still,”’ and will be but lazy politicians to the last. 

“The Cortes begin their debates usually at half-past eleven 
in the fore-noon, and, unless some very important subject occupies 
them, they seldom sit beyond three o’clock. ‘The Deputies rise and 
speak from their places, and generally without the aid of notes. 
There is a handsome rostrum on each side of the chair, but those 
are resorted to only when a member has to submit a proposition 
to the Cortes, when any of the Secretaries has to make a com- 
munication, or when official documents are to be read. The Con- 
stitution provides, that ministers shall not have seats in the Cortes; 
but this body is authorised to demand the presence of any mem- 
ber of the cabinet, or of all the members, as often as they think 
expedient. When a question is put to the vote, those who are for 
the affirmative stand up in their places; those against it remain sit- 
ling. During a division, strangers are not excluded. When the 
question is one of great importance, the names of the members vot- 
ing are taken down. 

We now come to that which is less permanent than benches and 
curtains, and which, unlike them, will probably never share the 
revival of easy debates, and the presence of majesty;—the reputa- 
tions and offices of the Liberal ministry. ‘The writer speaks like 
an impartialist: and his opportunities seem to have allowed him 
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4 sufficient knowledge of the men and things that turned the helm 
of Spain. In the rapid alternations of democracy, the chief point of 
address is to “ catch the Cynthia of the minute.” The lords of 
the ascendant this hour are below the horizon the next—some ne- 
ver to rise again. We have here the portraiture of the cabinet for 
November. 

“The ministry of Martinez de la Rosa having lost its moral in- 
fluence in the country, in consequence of a general, though perhaps 
unjust suspicion, that they favoured the meeting of the Royal 
Guard on the 7th of July, 1822, a new ministry was formed, com- 
posed of men marked out for their determined zeal in support of 
the constitution. At the head of the new ministry is Evaristo san 
Miguel. He was chief of the staff in the army of the Isla, and per- 
formed his duties in a blameless manner. After this, he became 
one of the principal members of the party of freemasons, to which 
he owes his elevation.” ' 

This minister is described in rather unpromising colours, as ir- 
ritable and impatient of censure; a proof that he would not answer 
for an English gas bench; as partial in his distribution of pa- 
tronage, and as unproductive of manly and original measures. One 
of the most curious traits of modern revolution is, its connexion 
with public journals. All the French demagogues were, in some 
mode or other, allied to the press, some of the chief were actually 
editors. Spain, in her remoteness, has learned this suspicious step 
to public honours, and a considerable number of her more active 
disturbers have dipped their pens in editorial ink, as a preparative 
for the dictatorship, and other absurdities of democracy. San Mi- 
guel, soldier as he was, found it expedient to advance to supre- 
macy by the ordinary way of the Brissots and Marats. He was 
one of the editors of the journal called the Espectador immediate- 
ly before his elevation to office; and unless the Duc d’ Angouleme 
has prohibited him the exercise of his ingenuity, he is pewiee Fo at 
this moment, translating Berenger or Voltaire for the future hopes 
of Spain and freedom. 

Lopez Banos, a name unmusical to Sir Robert Wilson’s ears, 
was the minister of war, a soldier, and rather suspected, from his 
tardy junction with the insurrection of the Isla. 

Gasco, the Minister of the Interior, an intelligent, manly per- 
sonage. He was an advocate, and obscure. Revolution is tempting 
to men of this class and fortune. He is a Liberal, and yet consi- 
dered as not quite liberal enough. This is probably since he has 
felt the comforts of place. In power every man is an aristocrat. 
Gasco is looked on as not “ up to the age.” 

Navarro, the Minister of Justice, is « the declared enemy of the 
usurpations” of the Court of Rome. He is well versed in the canon 
law, and “more of a logician than a statesman;’’ characters so 
seldom joined, that we feel no great surprise at the writer’s deem- 
ing them nearly incompatible. 

DECEMBER, 18235. —no. 260 62 
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The panegyric of the Finance Minister, Egea, is pronounced 
briefly but conclusively. “ He considers the modern science of po- 
litical economy as a mere farce.” Tell not this in the land of the 
Edinburgh Review. The Spaniard must be a man of sense. 

The Ministry of Martinez de la Rosa and his party were aris- 
tocratical. They were called the Anilleros, the ring-wearers, like 
the ancient Lquites, and numbered many of the higher noblesse. 
Among their lazy dreams of renovation, was a Chamber of Peers. 
But they were, on the 7th of July, turned out by men less asleep, 
and on their pillows rose the Communeros, the friends of the sove- 
reignty of the people; a willing, yet somnolent copy of the Pari- 
sian party of the Sections. Ballasteros, Romera Alpuente, and 
other nameless patriots, were its leaders. The Freemasons, head - 
ed by Arguelles, Galiano, Isturiz, &c. were the original conspira- 
tors, and, by the help of the military, they were masters of the 
throne and the people for their day. 

This is all a curious counterpart of the French Revolution. The 
same selfishness, the same light and ready usurpation of hollow 
patriotism, the same division of the spoil; the picture is still more 
curious, from its qualified and Spanish hue. The canvass, that in 
France that was painted in flame and blood, is pale and watery 
in Spain. Revolution in France was a volcano in full eruption; in 
Spain the volcano is cold; the whole preparation and conformation 
of ruinJs before the eye, but it is overlaid with ashes. There are 
few more convincing instances of the folly of reasoning from simi- 
lar causes to similar effects in politics. The men of the Conven- 
tion plunged into the temptation at once, and rebelled in the spirit 
and malignity of Satan. Their later followers gave way, in the 
rashness of the human appetite for power, but they could not al- 
together devest themselves of human nature. Their overthrow of 
the throne was the most bloodless of all rebellions. Men have 
been slain in battle, but the scaffold has been scarcely trodden;— 
in the midst of a fierce and haughty conflict of new passions, the 
civil sword has been but half-drawn; and the constitution, mad 
and fruitless as it is, has been almost without the stain of Spanish 
gore. 

The suppression of the convents is touched on by the writer 
with good sense and feeling. After observing on the rashness of 
the measure, and its consequent unproductiveness, he alludes to 
one of those instances, which must not have been unfrequent in a 
lonely and pastoral country like Spain. 


“The convent of the Battuecas was situated in a wild, moun- 
tainous country, where the population is scattered in little ham- 
lets. The people seem, from the simplicity and innocence of their 
manners, to belong to the primitive ages of the world. Few of 
them have ever gone beyond the precincts of their peculiar terri- 
tory; their me pass away in pastoral occupations, and their even- 
ings are usually closed by works of piety, intermingled occasion- 
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ally with such enjoyments as they can derive from a rude know- 
+ of the tambour and the guitar. The convent was their prin- 
cipal source of religious information, of spiritual assistance, and 
of medicinal relief. [It was occupied by fifteen monks, who, it was 
asserted, and the assertion was not contradicted, spent their whole 
time in religious exercises and works of practical virtue, never 
hesitating, at any hour of the night, to traverse the coldest moun- 
tains, to administer the consolation of their sacred functions. 
They never evinced a disposition to mingle in the civil war which 
afflicted the country; the ruggedness of the territory in which the 
convent was placed, was a security that it could never be fixed 
on as an asylum for arms and provisions of the factious. The lo- 
cality of the establishment, the thousand recollections by which it 
was endeared to the simple around it, and its acknowled utility 
in such a situation, were, however, pleaded in vain for its continu- 
ance. It was subjected to the rigid law of suppression. It was 
the first public calamity which the people of the Battuecas experi- 
enced. It was not doubted that they would, one and all, resent 
it, as a wanton act of hostility on the part of the government.” 


In this excursive manner the writer passes through the princi- 
pal points that make the charge against the democratic sovereigns 
of Spain. Violence against the weak, timidity and tardiness 
against the strong, a determination to overthrow things venerable 
and dear to the national feeling, a rash passion for useless no- 
velty in legislation; their law caprice; their finance bankruptcy, 
and their war non-resistance, confusion, aid perpetual retreat— 
the Spanish Jacobins showed themselves incompetent to every- 
thing that the world had been taught to expect from the firmness 
and dignity of the native mind. The rebellious cup that had made 
France mad, had only made them drunk. Their revolt was a pa- 
rody upon the French Revolution. 

The public reading of the celebrated notes of the allies gives 
room for some striking sketches of Spanish deliberation. 


«The government, having taken some days to consider the fo- 
reign dispatches, which had been communicated to it, and of the 
answers proper to be returned to them resolved on laying the 
whole of the documents before the Cortes, in a solemn public sitting - 
This was not once of those points which necessarily required the cog~ 
nizance of the Cortes; but the ministers believed they should be 
wanting to those sentiments which united them with the congress, if 
they did not place the matter before them. Besides, the government 
of France had taken care to publish the instructions which it had 
transmitted to the count La Garde, and the government of Spain 
thought they could do no less than follow its example. It was not ge- 
nerally known that these important documents would be read to the 
‘Cortes; and in consequence the public galleries were not crowded, 
though rather well attended. Sir William A’Court was in the am- 
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bassador’s tribune, to which also several English gentlemen were, ” 
his politeness, admitted. ‘The attendance of the deputies was full. 

“ The Cortes had been previously engaged upon a question re- 
lating to ecclesiastical property; but from the manner in which it 
was treated, it was easy to perceive that the minds of the depu- 
ties were full of anxiety and fervour upon another subject. Now 
and then this sentiment broke out, and there was a partial cheer, 
when Senor Velasco, a clergyman, said, ‘I have learned to suffer 
privations; but there is no sacrifice which I can deem tvo great 
for the benefit of Spain; and even though I were about to become 
the victim of indigence, still my last resources should be exhaust- 
ed for the constitution and the liberty of the nation.’ This dis- 
cussion was suspended when the secretaries of state entered the 
hall of the Cortes, about two o’clock in the afternoon, and M. San 
Miguel appeared in the rostrum. Upon the instant every person 
present was breathless with attention, and the silence that per- 
vaded the hall, the tribunes, and galleries, was as profound as if 
it were a desert. : 

“ After a short preface, he proceeded to read the note transmit- 
ted by the French government tocount La Garde, which having been 
already familiar to the deputies and strangers, excited little atten- 
tion. San Miguel’s enunciation is bad. He gave no emphasis to 
those sentences, even in the answer to the French note, which 
was understood to be from his own pen. Yet no aid of elocution 
was necessary to render every word that fell from him impressive 
in the highest degree. When he came to that passage of his an- 
swer, which says that Spain was indifferent as to the results of the 
congress of Verona, because ‘ secure of its principles, and firm in 
the determination of defending, at every hazard, its present poli- 
tical system, and national independence,’ there was a general 
burst of enthusiasm, many of the deputies and spectators clapping 
their hands. These i as were renewed at the close of al- 
most every subsequent paragraph; and, when this paper was con- 
cluded, they were continued for several minutes. 

“The Austrian note was heard in silence, until the minister 
came to the words, ‘and a military rebellion never can form the 
basis of an auspicious and permanent government;’ but.there was 
then a short murmur of sal ie ving which would have been loud- 
er, but for the intense desire to hear what followed. ‘The assem- 
bly, taking it altogether, seemed struck with surprise at the light 
in which this note represented the Spanish revol¢tion. When 
they heard it said that the principal instruments of the Spanish re- 
volution had excited Naples and Piedmont to follow the example of 
the Peninsula, Riego, Galiano, Arguelles, and others, smiled at the 
assertion, wondering at the hardihood of Metternich, who could 
put forth such a falsehood. Yet it was soon evident, that this note 
was «lrawn up with fact, and knowledge of human nature, for be- 
fore the general indignation was raised to its height, it was won- 
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derfully softened by that —< to national pride, which was so 
artfully wrought up in the allusion to the peculiar position of Aus- 
tria. ‘The house of Austria, looking to its own history, cannot 
but find in it the most powerful motives of friendship, solicitude, 
and sympathy for a nation, which is able to record, with just pride, 
ages of glorious recollection, during which the sun never set upon 
her dominions; and which, possessing respectable institutions, he- 
reditary virtues, religious sentiments, and love for her kings, has 
distinguished herself in every age by a patriotism always faithful, 
always generous, and very frequently heroic.’ This just and elo- 

uent passage had an electric effect. You saw that the men were 
fer a moment subdued; for flattery, so finely covered and direct- 
ed, could not fail to touch every chord of national feeling. But 
this result was only for the moment; for although the remainder 
of the note was framed in language alternately soothing and se- 
vere, the terms in which the king was spoken of as a:captive, and 
the authors of the constitution represented as acknowledging its 
impracticability, excited unqualified hostility. When the note 
was concluded, however, there was no very general expression of 
indignation, as its effect was in some measure qualified by the 
friendly and admonitory tone in which ended. 

“ After pausing a few minutes, San Miguel proceeded to read 
the note from Prussia. Every thing depends upon the manner in 
which it is done. There was a great deal of flattery in the com- 
mencement of the Prussian note; but it sounded hollow. ‘The 
consequence was, that it was laughed at. The dignity of the as- 
sembly could scarcely be preserved when that passage was read, 
which stated that the Cortes ‘ presented nothing more than a con- 
flict of opinions and objects, and a struggle of interests and pas- 
sions, in the midst of which the most foolish resolutions and pro- 
positions have been constantly crossed, combatted and neutraliz- 
ed.’ This picture of the Cortes, and its debates, if not false, was 
at least well calculated to excite laughter. The remainder of the 
note, which is full of invectives against the constitution, was re- 
ceived with indignation, not unfrequently interrupted by strong 
expressions of contempt. 

** But all the rage of the Cortes, or rather I might say of the 
general assembly, (for the spectators in the gallery seemed to 
form an integral part of the meeting,) all the rage of this anxious 
assembly appeared to be reserved for the Russian communication. 
The sentence commencing the second paragraph, ‘ When in the 
month of March, 1820, some perjured soldiers turned their arms 

inst their sovereign and their country,’ &c. was frequently in- 
terrupted by murmurs from the galleries and the deputies; and, 
amidst these, the former exclaimed more than once, ‘4bawvo el 
tyrano!’ (Down with the tyrant) uttered with a fierceness of tone 
peculiarly Spanish. 

“ During the time the minister was reading this paper, the agi- 
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tation among the deputies was extreme, some turning from one 
side to the other, as in a state of painful suffering—some raising 
their hands in astonishment—some looking intently on the minis- 
ter, their faces fired with vengeance, &c. 

“It was observable that frequently the deputies fixed their eyes 
attentively upon the ambassador’s tribune, in which sir William 
A’Court and several English gentlemen were seated. When, in 
the notes, a sentence of peculiar despotism was read, many an 
eye was raised to that box, to read the impression which it made 
there. Sir William A’Court’s countenance gave them neither 
hope nor despair, but several of his countrymen took no pains te 
restrain the abhorrence, which these documents must ever excite 
in the breasts of men who know what freedom is. These expres- 
sions of sympathy were anxiously looked for by the deputies, and 
afforded them evidently great satisfaction. They remarked upon 
them, one to the other, and occasionally smiled. 3 

“San Miguel concluded with reading the copy of a circular 
note, which was to be sent to the Spanish ministers at each of the 
three northern courts; and in which it was stated, that the dis- 
patches transmitted by those courts were so full of distorted facts, 
injurious suppositions, unjust and calumnious criminations, and 
vague demands, that they required no formal answer; but that the 
government would take a more convenient opportunity for pub- 
lishing te the nation its sentiments, principles, and resolutions. 

** As soon as the reading of these documents was over, the pre- 
sident of Cortes said, ‘ The Cortes have heard the communication 
which the government of his majesty has just made. Faithful to 
their oath, and worthy of the people whom they represent, they 
will not permit that any alterations or modifications shall be made 
in the constitution by which they exist, except by the will of the 
nation, and in the manner which the laws prescribe. The Cortes 
will give to the government of his majesty every means for re- 
pelling the aggression of those powers who may dare to attack the 
liberty, the independence, and the glory of the heroic Spanish na- 
tion, and the dignity and splendour of the king’s constitutional 
throne.’ 

«This well-timed reply was received with a peal of vivas that 
lasted for several minutes. The deputies all rose in a confused 
manner, and shouted ‘ Viva la‘constitution! Viva la soberania na- 
tional.’ in which they were enthusiastically joined by the people 
in the galleries.” 


The effect of these discussions upon the populace is characte- 
ristically told. 

“The following day, a detailed account of the debates, and co- 
pies of the notes and answers, were published in the principal 
journals. From an early hour of the morning, the offices of the 
Universal and Rasctader, and the strects leading to them, were 
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crowded with applicants for papers. During the whole day the 
demand was so great, that it was impossible to satisfy it; but a 
plan was adopted which in some measure compensated for this 
defect. When a lucky patriot succeeded in getting a paper, he 
— to the Puerta del Sol, or the arcades of the post-office, and 

ere, as soon as he produced his prize, a crowd collected round 
him, and he read aloud the whole of the journal, from the begin- 
ning to the end. The remarks which the listeners occasionally 
made were short and pithy. ‘Hear,’ said one, ‘hear the Prussian 
king, who ence promised a constitution to his own wr, rol 
‘ And who never gave it,’ added another. ‘ Only observe how ten- 
der he is of the catholic church, himself a heretic.>—This caused 
a laugh.—* Now for the Russian bear,’ remarked another.—‘ Down 
with the parricidal race! Down with the tyrant!’ they said, as the 
reader proceeded.” 


The debate on the message is then detailed with passing indi- 
cations of the character and manner of the chief speakers, Saave- 
dra, young, poetical, fluent, and enthusiastic—Canga, old, elo- 
quent, learned, and wise—Galiano, metaphorical, spirited, and 

ull of picturesque gesture—Arguelles, par excellence the Orator, 
argumentative, vivid, bold, and rapid in his transitions from rea- 
soning to irresistible appeals to the heart. While he spoke, every 
one of the deputies appeared to be entranced by his eloquence; 
and when he concluded, there was a general look up to the am- 
bassador’s tribune, to see what effect it produced there. He spoke 
for an hour and ten minutes; and when he first rose, often during 
his speech, and when he sat down, he was cheered by the popu- 
lace, and even by the deputies, in the most lively and affectionate 
manner. After all, these men deserve a better fate than to be the 


Slaves of the Bourbons and the Inquisition. ‘Their first experi- 


ment has been crude, and it deserved to fail. But honest lovers 
of monarchy may join in the wish that the Spaniard shall “ be a 
man yet.” 

Tke volume closes with some general views of the arts, amuse- 
ments, habits, and costume of the people. These notices are 
drawn up with grace and intelligence. The writer followed the 
king to Seville, and a curious account of the royal poe and 
reception is given. ‘The course of the magnificent Gua alquivir, 
and Cadiz, are touched upon, which, with the writer’s return 
through the French army, then marching on Madrid, make up a 
narrative of peculiar interest at the present time; and for its ge- 
neral manliness and simplicity, its truth-telling spirit, and its 
clearness of political view, it is unquestionably a safer guide to 
the feelings of the Spanish people, as well as a more honourable 
testimony to individual authorship, than any work that has hither- 
£0 appeared on the Peninsular Revolution. 
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HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE FOR THE YEAR 1819. 


CHAPTER Ii. 


GreaT Britain. State of the country.—The Speech.—Ambrister and 
Arbuthnot.—Custody of the king’s person.—The Criminal Code.—Es- 
timates of the year.—The Catholic question.—Appeal of murder.— 
Game laws.—Mr. Tierney’s motion on the state of the nation.—Educa- 
tion of the poor.—Corrupt boroughs disfranchised.—Seditious meetings. 
—Mr. Hobhouse committed to. Newgate. 


Ar the commencement of this year, the aspect of public affairs 
in Great Britain, both at home and abroad, was peculiarly auspi- 
cious and encouraging. Compared with former years, the internal 
resources of the country exhibited a very wok 8 improvement. 
The tables of comparative exports and imports showed also a cor- 
responding state in the commerce of the kingdom. Tranquillity 
reigned in the manufacturing districts; nor had the most sagacious 
observer discovered any signs of that spirit of insubordination and 
tumult which sprung up in the course of the year, and threatened 
the most disastrous consequences. The seditious and blasphemous 
press—that terrible engine of delusion and mischief—had not yet 
set the laws at open defiance; nor had the crew of pestent dema- 
gogues sallied forth from ‘the holes and caves of the earth,” to 
inflame and exasperate the minds of the credulous and ignorant 
multitude. 

On the 21st of January, the Prince Regent delivered by com- 
mission the usual speech to the parliament. 

After mentioning in suitable terms the death of the queen, the 
speech introduced the negotiations at Aix-la-Chapelle, which led 
to the evacuation of the French territory by the allied armies, and 
enabled France once more to assume her natural rank among the 
great European powers. The members were next informed of the 
treaty between Great Britain and the United States, for the re- 
newal, for a further term of years, of the commercial convention 
which was concluded immediately after the last war; and for the 
amicable adjustment of several points of mutual importance to the 
interests of both countries. The war, which had recently been 
terminated in the East Indies was next noticed, and the address 
ended with congratulations on the flourishing condition of the coun- 
try. 

"These topics were enlarged upon, by several of the members of 
both houses, after they returned te their respective places of de- 
bate. In reference to what was said of the treaty with the United 
States, the Marquis of Lansdown, said it was impossible not to re- 
collect transactions which had lately occurred, in the course of 
certain military operations of the troops of the United States, and 
which transactions were-ef a nature to produce no slight sensa- 
tion, as they involved the sacrifice of the lives of two individuals 
who were British subjects. The individuals here alluded to were. 
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Ambrister and Arbuthnot, who, it will be recollected, were put to 
death by the order of general Jackson. The marquis entertained 
no doubt that a distinct explanation would be received from the 
United States, as the nature of these transactions was inconsist- 
ent with tne genius and free institutions of that government. The 
earl of Liverpool replied, that when the proper period arrived, he 
would enter into the fullest explanations of this subject; at present 
he could only state that the executions took place without the au- 
thority of the American government, that the act was done with- 
out their consent and even without their knowledge. Some com- 
plaint was expressed at the omission of any allusion to the state 
of the slave-trade. But the address, which is always a mere echo 
to the speech, was agreed to, in both houses, unanimously;—a cir- 
cumstance, it is believed, not very common in the annals of the 
British Legislature. ' 

The death of the Queen having rendered it necessary to enter 
into new arrangements for the custody of the king’s person, that 
important trust was vested in the duke of York, subject to the ad- 
vice of a council. 

During this session, the attention of parliament was first called 
to the state of criminal law, by a petition from the common coun- 
cil of London, praying for a revision of the penal code, upon the 
grounds of the useless multiplication of offences punishable with 
death,—the effects of such a state of the laws upon prosecutors, 
judges and jurymen,—and the unprecedented increase of crimes 
notwithstanding the severity of punishment denounced by the ex- 
isting code. In presenting this petition to the upper house, lord 
Holland took occasion to make some very ingenious observations 
on the nature of punishment, showing that disproportionate sever- 
ity led inevitably to the multiplication of crimes, by increasing 
the chances of escape to the criminal, from the reluctance which 
men felt to prosecute for yan offences, for which the law had 
strangely provided a capital punishment. Lord Liverpool was of 
opinion, that the increase of crimes was partly owing to the change 
from war to peace; and he remarked, that if the records of Lon- 
don and Middlesex were examined, with the view of ascertaining 


the state of crimes during and after the American war, the pro- | 


portional increase would be found to resemble, in a very remark- 
able manner, what had recently occurred. It appeared that dur- 
ing that war crimes had at first diminished, then increased towards 
its conclusion; and during the first years of peace, had still greatly 
increased. In 1777, the number of capital convictions was sixty- 
three; in 1778, they were eighty-one; in 1779, they decreased to 
sixty; a circumstance well worthy of attention. In 1781, the num- 
ber increased to ninety; in 1782, the number was one hundred and 
eight; in 1783, still increasing, one hundred and seventy-three; in 
1784, the convictions were one hundred and fifty-three; and in 


1785, they were one hundred and fifty-one. Hence it appeared, 
DECEMBER, 1823.—no. 260 65 
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that the mcrease of crimes during the last years of the American 
war, and the first years of peace compared with the first year of 
the war, was nearly in the proportion of three to one, which was 
precisely the proportion which had been observed to take place 
with respect to the late war. From these facts it was natural to 
look to the increase of crimes, to which the attention of the house . 
was now called, as having for its principal cause the state of the 
country produced by the change from war to peace. An examina- 
tion of the state of crimes during and after the war of 1756 would 
afford a similar result. The number of the convictions was in 1759, 
fifteen; in 1760, fourteen; in 1761, thirteen; in 1762, twenty-five; 
1763, sixty-one; in 1764, fifty-two; in 1765, forty one. 

A petition, for a similar object from the society of Quakers in 
Great Britain, was presented to the house of commons by Mr. 
Wilberforce, in an eloquent speech, in which that great an good 
man took occasion to eulogise warmly the quiet and sober but ac- 
tive philanthropy of the body from whom the petition emanated, 
and to allude, with peculiar felicity and force, to the exertions of 
the late lamented Sir Samuel Romilly, for the amelioration of the 
criminal law of England. 

On a subsequent day Sir James Mackintosh moved that a select 
committee should be appointed to consider so much of the crimi- 
nal law as ordained capital punishment. The motion was oppos- 
ed by the ministry; but it was finally adopted by a majority of 
nineteen, In the course of the two or three months, during which 
the committee had pursued their labours, it was their object to col- 
lect evidence from those classes of persons whence it was most 
likely to be collected; from sources to which, perhaps, no former 
committee had applied. ‘This was the first attempt ever made, to 
ascertain, by direct evidence, whether those general reasonirgs, 
which had been entertained with respect to the criminal laws, 
were to be held as resting on such hin: wal or of an appeal mere- 
ly to those feelings which human nature has implanted in our 
breasts. 

The examinations of evidence, had occupied so much of the 
committee’s time, said Sir James Mackintosh, when he produced 
the report, that it was certainly not so complete as they wished 
to have made it. It was full upon some, but not so full upon other 
parts of the subject; but upon those latter ones they had reason to 
expect more full and detailed evidence. It appeared from this re- 
port, that notwithstanding the increase of population and of minor 
offences, acts of an atrocious and violent pre had materially 
diminished. Even in the metropolis the security of human life was 
proved to be as complete as could well be expected in the pre 
sent condition of mankind. ‘The committee strongly advised the 
entire repeal of all acts referring to misdemeanors, which have 
become matters of indifference; and the substitution of transpor- 
tation, or hard labour, for capital punishment to a large variety of 
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other cases; indeed, to almost all, except treason, murder, setting 
fire to buildings, and (the committee regret to add) the actual for- 
gery of bank notes, The utterer of forged notes is proposed to be 
subject to transportation or hard labour for the first offence, and 
for the second or third, to be liable to capital prosecution.* 

The discussions on the resumption of a metallic currency, threw 
considerable light upon the views, both of the ministry and the 
bank of England. Those who wish to obtain a complete and most 
luminous view of this subtle subject, are referred to a late review 
of Mr. Ricardo in the Edinburgh Review, and a letter (said to be 
pene by Mr. Coppleston, of Oxford,) to the Right Hon, Robert 

eel. 

The estimates for the present year showed thatthe income of 
the country, ending fifth January, 1819, (includiag arrears) amount- 
ed to somewhat more than fifty-four millions, which, deducting 
arrears, produced an excess of about four millions beyond the per- 
manent revenue of the preceding year. ‘The amount of exports 
had been thirty-five millions three hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand pounds during the year, being above three million of pounds 
more than the preceding year. In the above estimate, no provi- 
sion was made for the sinking fund; for which thirteen or fourteen 
millions were wanted; so that, in point of fact, instead of a sur- 
plus, there was a large deficit to be raised by loan. 

The catholics seem this session to have calculated upon making 
a strong impression on parliament and the country in their favour, 
by the numerous petitions which they got up, in various quarters, 
praying for their relief from certain civil disabilities under which 
they laboured. In both houses, motions were made for a commit- 
tee on the subject, which, after long discussions, were negatived, 
by small majorities. 

The remarkable case of Abraham Thornton, who had been tried 
in 1817, on the charge of murdering a young woman, Mary Ash- 
ford, and acquitted, but had afterwards been prosecuted by ap- 
peal at the instance of William Ashford, her brother, and had 
availed himself of the plea of wager of battel, excited great inte- 
rest at the time, and forcibly fixed the public attention on this re- 
lic of the laws and usages of a barbarous age; no trial by battel 
having been awarded since the time of Charles I, when, however, 
the commission was revoked. In order to expunge from the sta- 
tute-book such a preposterous mode of determining guilt or inno- 
cence, the attorney general introduced a bill to abolish the pro- 
ceeding, which passed through the usual forms and became a law. 

Mr. Brand brought forward a motion for leave to bring in a bill 
to amend the laws for the preservation of game. It was founded 
on a principle recognized by the late parliament, that “ game, by 


* This important document will be found in the appendix to the Edin- 
burgh Annual Register, for 1819. 
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the ancient law, is the property of the person on whose !and it is 
found.” In support of his motion, he went at considerable length 
into the game laws, pointing out their inconsistencies and absurdi- 
ties, their oppressive and unjust operation, the mischiefs with 
which the enforcement of them is attended, their total inefficien- 
cy in restraining poachers from destroying game, their tendency 
to corrupt the morals of the lower classes, and the impossibility of 
their attaining the object they had in view while the punishment 
inflicted was so severe, and so radically at variance with the sen- 
timents of the country. These remarks led toa pretty lengthened 
discussion; leave was ultimately granted, but the bill was thrown 
out by a majority of one hundred ahd nineteen to fifty-nine. 

In the month of May, Mr. Tierney brought forward his motion 
on the state of the nation. In his speech on this occasion, which 
was of great length, he drew the most melancholy picture of the 
country, both as it respected the state of her agriculture, com- 
merce and finances, and the relations of her foreign policy. He 
dwelt with much asperity upon the English co-operation with the 
continental powers in imposing upon France “ the galling yoke of 
maintaining foreign troops to preserve order, and maintain the reign- 
ing family upon the throne. He next alluded to the territorial ag- 
grandizement of America, by the acquisition of the Floridas, a po- 
sition, he said, as injurious as possible to the English colonial pos- 
sessions, and likely to place them in imminent and undeniable 
jeopardy; and contended, that government had shown, in this re- 
x i the utmost supineness and indifference. But his principal 
charge against the ministers was, that from the first hour the treat- 
ty of peace was signed, they had entirely neglected every mea- 
sure to improve the internal situation of the country. In proof ot 
this, he referred to the existing state of trade; contended that as 
no commercial treaties had been entered into, the commercial in- 
terests of the country had been neglected; and accused the minis- 
ters of not only throwing every obstruction in the way of the esta- 
blishment of South American Independence, but of destroying 
every hope of commercial advantage from that quarter. He next 
adverted to the finances of the country; and went into a great va- 
riety of other details, all of which, he asserted, united in pointing 
out the necessity of inquiry. He concluded by moving, that the 
house do resolve itself into a committee of the whole house, to 
consider of the state of the nation. 

Lord Castlereagh replied to Mr. Tierney, and entered into a de- 
tailed and able defence of the policy pursued by the government 
on all those points which had been animadverted upon. He denied 
that it had been the purpose of the Allies to humble and degrade 
France; on the contrary, in the recent arrangements, they had in 
view only to restore her to that great space which naturally be- 
longed to her. It was not against France but against the revolu- 
tion, that they had been contending; and it was owing mainly to 
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that circumstance that their efforts had been crowned with tri- 
umph. His lordship then proceeded to ridicule the tactics of ‘the 
gentlemen in aro and put it fairly to the house, whether, 
in the course of a long and arduous administration, the present 
ministry had forfeited the confidence of the country, or been guil- 
ty of any such eminent failure as might justify the nation in with- 
drawing from them that cordial support which they had hitherto 
received. ‘The motion was negatived in the fullest house of com- 
mons that ever sat, by three hundred and fifty-seven to one hun- 
dred and seventy-eight; total five hundred and thirty-five, being 
seventeen members more than were ever known to vote on any 
former occasion. 

The labours of Mr. Brougham, on the subject of the education of 
the poor, are too well known to require any distinct specification, 
and too meritorious to need praise. ‘There can be no doubt, that 
numerous and almost incredible abuses were brought td light by the 
energy and perseverance of the education committee, and that the 
indefatigable zeal, industry, and research of the chairman, deser- 
ved the splended eulogium bestowed on him by Mr. Wilberforce 
in his place in parliament. Although the substantive measure, in 
which the inquiries of the committee terminated, was lost, some- 
thing in the way of legislative interference was loudly called for. 
A bill was therefore introduced by lord Castlereagh, in which the 
cite aly of the measures recommended by Mr. Brougham was 
adopted. 

The attention of parliament was this session, as usual, directed 
to that most complex and inextricable of all questions, parliamen- 
tary reform. Several instances of notorious bribery and corruption 
in the election of members of parliament, were brought under the 
cognisance of the house of commons. These were Grampound, 
Barnstaple, and Penryn; and in all three the corruption was prov- 
ed by the fullest and most conclusive evidence. The consequence 
was, that 1 prea ordered prosecutions against the individuals 
5. seen ; and the fact charged being proved, conviction follow- 
ed.* 

On the thirteenth of July this session of parliament was pro- 
rogued until the twenty-fourth of the following August. 

At the commencement of this year, it has been already stated, 
England enjoyed comparative general tranquillity; the evils in- 
separable from the sudden cessation of a long war, which had oc- 
casioned the expenditure of hundreds of millions, and consequent- 
ly given a vast and unexampled stimulus both to industry and the 
principle of population, had, in some measure, subsided; symptoms 
of the revival and renovation of commerce had begun to manifest 


* The trial of sir Manasseh M. Lopez, who obtained a seat for Gram- 
pound by bribery, may be found in the Ed. Ann. Reg. for 1819. He was 
sentenced to two years imprisonment, and to pay a fine of 10,0002. 
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themselves; the agriculturists had borne the pressure of low prices 
and high rents, with that resignation and patience which hope in- 
spires; and among the lower classes, whose sufferings had been 
more immediate and personal, there appeared but few indications 
of that turbulent spirit which afterwards burst forth with such al- 
most unprecedented fury. Public meetings and inflammatory 
speeches, when these produce no actual results beyond the expen- 
diture of some breath, we make no great account of; considerin 

them as, in some sort, the safety-valves of the state, by which that 
highly expansive vapour is disengaged and set free, which, if com- 
pressed, might displede and produce wide-spread ruin and de- 
struction. But as the summer advanced, things began to put on a 
very different aspect. It then appeared, that the reform meetings, 
which were multiplying in all directions, were only so many parts 
of a system regularly and artfully organized to overturn the go- 
vernment; that incredible pains had been taken, not merely to 
poison the minds of the people, by seditious and blasphemous pub- 
lications, but to teach them the dangerous secret of their own 
strength, and to inculcate the necessity of combined efforts no less 
than sameness of creed and concert of purpose; that drillings to 
the use of arms, had prevailed to an alarming extent in many of 
the most populous districts; and, in short, that the whole of the 
manufacturing population, had been silently and unobservedly un- 
dergoing a process of tuition, for the purpose of enacting in En- 
gland the bloody drama of the revolution of France. Emissaries 
issued forth from London, that great focus of turbulence and sedi- 
tion in all periods of the monarchy. Blasphemy, the usual con- 
comitant of treason, was disseminated in penny publications: and, 
when the artful contrivers of disturbance imagined that their in- 
struments were prepared for their purpose, the decisive experi- 
ment was attempted, of assembling the people in great masses, 
and in the regular and imposing attitude of military array, with 
revolutionary ensigns, and all the paraphernalia of sedition, that 
feeling their own strength, they might enforce their demands by 
menace and intimidation. Such an experiment we consider the 
meeting at Manchester, on the sixteenth of Angaets a meeting, the 
illegality of which has been very generally admitted, by men of 
all parties, whatever have been their sentiments as to the method 
taken to disperse it. A meeting had been advertised for the ninth, 
having for its object, among other things, “ the election of a mem- 
ber of parliament, for the unrepresented part of Manchester.” 
This was so clearly illegal, that the magistrates promptly issued 
orders to prevent it; and the reformists, sensible that they had en- 
trapped themselves, immediately agreed to suppress it, and to ad- 
vertise another for that day week. On the morning of the six- 
teenth, small parties of idle ae ack began to assemble on the 
appointed spot. The first body of regular reformers arrived at the 


eround at eleven o’clock, bearing banners surmounted with the 
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cap of liberty, and inscribed with inflammatory mottos (such as, 
Equal Representation or Death!) Other bodies continued to arrive 
in regular parties till one o’clock. Among these was a club of 
about 150 female reformers, from: Oldham, bearing on their ban- 
ners, amongst other emblems, “the Eye of Providence.” The re- 
formers from Rochdale and Middleton, marched to the sound of the 
bugle in regular time, and manceuvred in military style.* In this 
manner eighty thousand people were collected. About this period 
Hunt, who was known among the party by the appellation of “ the 
Champion” arrived. The enthusiasm excited by the appearance of 
this person was very great, and the cheers with which he was hail- 
ed were loud and lasting. He was called to the chair and immedi- 
ately addressed the meeting. He had not proceeded far in his de- 
clamation, when a detachment of cavalry was seen advancing ina 
rapid trot to the area: their ranks were in disorder, and on arriv- 
ing in it, they halted to breathe their horses, and te re-form their 
ranks. A panic seemed to strike the persons at the outskirts of the 
meeting, who immediately began to scamper in every direction. 
After a moment’s pause, the cavalry drew their Pree the mob 
then gave three cheers, and commenced an attack with missiles. 
The cavalry surrounded the rostrum, where Ilunt and a number 
of his associates were stationed, and they were compelled to sur- 
renver to the civil authority. Several persons were rode down 
and crushed in the tumult; one or two were shot, and there were a 
few instances of sabre wounds amongst the patients who were 
dressed the next day. A great deal of clamour was made about 
the horrid massacre, as it was termed, at Manchester. Although 
the civil officer had declared that he could not execute his war- 
rant without the assistance of the military; and although it was 
manifest that, at this period, the manufacturing districts of En- 
_ Sland, and particularly about Manchester, were in a state nearly, 
if not altogether, as disturbed as Ireland in the worst times, it was 
contended, that it was time enough to bring forward the military 
when the peace was disturbed; and that the meeting having, up 
to the moment when it was dispersed, been conducted in an or- 
derly and peaceable manner, its violent dispersion was, therefore, 
in the highest degree criminal. Upon this principle a man should 
wait patiently till his house was thoroughly in a blaze, before he 
called for help, or sent for the engines to extinguish the flames. 
Was it not enough that the meeting was illegal?t Was it not 


* The communications from the lord lieutenants and magistrates of 
those districts, where the practices of the radicals had been carried to the 
most alarming extent, which were laid before Parliament, show incontest- 
ibly that nocturnal training had been systematically pursued, that pikes 
had been manufactured, and that efforts had been made to procure clan- 
destine supplies of arms. 

t Such was the solemn and deliberate opinion of the lord chancellor, ex- 
pressed in his place at the next meeting of parliament, an opinion which 
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enough that it was avowedly assembled for the purpose of enforc- 
ing its demands by the terror of an overwhelming multitude? Was 
it not enough that it imminently endangered the public tranquil- 
lity: and that in the existing condition of men’s minds, and with 
the entire combination that prevailed, no limits could have been 
fixed to the crimes and atrocities which might have been the re- 
sult, had such an enormous mass of human beings been at once 
roused into action? 

Parliament was re-assembled on the twenty-ninth November, 
to consider what measures should be adopted for the maintainance 
of civil order. There was no difference of opinion, among the mem- 
bers, either as to the mischievous tendency of the meetings, which 
had been held by the radical reformers in different parts of the 
kingdom, or as to the evils arising from the circulation of the blas- 
phemous and seditious tracts with which the country had lately 
been inundated. The opposition held that these evils might be ef- 
fectually obviated by a vigorous execution of the existing laws. 
Government, on the other tend. thought that some new measures 
of legislative counteraction was necessary. Lord Castlereagh stated 
in the house of commons, the measures which were in contempla- 
tion. These measures divided themselves into five distinct heads: 
The first related to the tumultuous assembling of the people; the 
second to a system which had been produced by the extraordina- 
ry circumstances of the times, and which, if not checked, would 
rapidly extend itself—the training of large bodies of men for mi- 
litary, or rather rebellious purposes, without the authority of the 
crown; the third was, an act of local power, and intended to con- 
fer upon magistrates in the disturbed districts the same powers 
which were granted in 1812, to enter the houses of suspicious per- 
sons, and seize such arms as they should find there; the fourth was 
to procure a more speedy execution of justice, in cases of trial for 
misdemeanors; the fifth regarded the press. Bills to these effects 
were accordingly brought in, and passed, after undergoing the 
most rigorous investigation, in numerous and long-protracted de- 
bates. 

As a proof of the necessity of some new regulation on the sub- 
ject of libels, we may notice the motion of Mr. Courtenay, for 
calling a priuter, named Stoddart, before the house, to answer for 
a breach of its privileges, committed in the publication of a certain 
pamphlet. The following extract will show the nature of this pro- 
duction:—* What prevents the people from ne down to the 
house and pulling out the members by the ears, locking up their 


he said he must hold, while he found in his law-books that numbers con- 
stituted force, and force terror, and terror illegality; and it is remarkable 
that of all the peers who animadverted severely on the proceedings at 
Manchester, and the subsequent conduct of government, in approving of 
the conduct of the magistrates, not one risked an explicit and decided opi 
nion, that the meeting was an illegal one. 
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doors, and flinging the key into the Thames? Is it any majesty 
which lodges in the members of that assembly? Do we iove them? 
Not at all. We have an instinctive horror and disgust at the very 
abstract idea of a borough-monger. Do we respect them? Not in 
the least. Do we regard them as endowed with any superior qua- 
lities? On the contrary, individually, there is scarcely a poorer 
creature than your mere member of parliament; though, in his 
corporate capacity, the earth furnishes not so absolute a bully. 
Their true practical protectors, then—the real efficient anti-re- 
formers,—are to be found at the horse guards and the knights- 
bridge-barracks. As long as the house of commons’ majorities are 
backed by the regimental muster-roll, so long may those who have 
got the tax power keep it, and hang those who resist.”” When the 
sie appeared, he gave up the name of the author, Mr. John 

am Hobhouse, who having acknowledged himself to be the author 
of the pamphlet, which had been voted a scandalous libel, and a 
high contempt of the privileges and constitutional authority of the 
house, was ordered to be committed to Newgate. 





O TELL ME HOW TO WOO THEE. 
From Walter Scott’s Minstrelsy of the Scotish Border. 


The following verses are taken down from recitation, and are averred to 
be of the age of Charles I. They have indeed much of the romantic ex- 
pression of passion common to the poets of that period, whose lays still 
reflected the setting beams of chivalry. 


If doughty deeds my ladye please, 
Right ave 1°11 deat ay, Site 
And strong his arm, and fast his seat, 
That bears frae me the meed. 
I’ll wear thy colours in my cap, 
Thy picture in my heart; 
And he that bends not to thine eye, 
Shall rue it to his smart. 
Then tell me how to woo thee, love; 
O tell me how to woo thee! 
For thy dear sake, nae care I'll take, 
Tho’ ne’er another trow me. 


If gay attire delight thine eye, 
Pil dight me in pore 
I'll tend thy chamber door all night, 
And squire thee all the day. 
If sweetest sounds can win thy ear, 
These sounds [’ll strive to catch; 
DECEMBER, 1823.~—no. 260 64 
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Thy voice P’ll steal to woo thy'sell, 


hat voice that nane can match. 
Then tell, &c. 


But if, fond love, thy heart can gain, 
I never broke a vow; 
Nae maiden lays her skaith to me, 
I never loved but you. 
For you alone I ride the ring, 
For you I wear the blue; 
For you alone I strive to sing, 
O tell me how to woo. 


O tell, &c. 





MY FATHER’S PORTRAIT. 
My Father!—methinks I see my Father!—HAmver. 


Wiru the restoration of the French Monarchy, and the institu- 
tions of their ancestors, revived also that respect and veneration 
for names of the olden time, which prior events had ina great 
measure, destroyed; and ancient family descent again became an 
object of solicitude, to every man who had risen to any respecta- 
bility in society. The merchant and his clerk, the trader and his 
shopman, were alike ambitious of a pedigree derived from the he- 
roes of the age of Charlemagne: and many a family of obscure ori- 
gin was grafted upon others of illustrious birth, merely by the aid 
of a few slight transformations; names deficient in weight, were 
syllabled into gravity by prefixing an article; others were follow- 
ed with the title of an estate which some one else possessed, and 
not a few adorned with a title of rank which cost no more than 
the trouble of assuming it. 

Among others who caught the infection, was my friend Beau- 
joy, a young man of twenty-five, full of gayety and spirit, enjoying 
a henna fortune, which he owes to the industry ofa distant 
relation, an eminent merchant in Normandy, and, although he has 
not been in possession of it six months, he as already, in the spi- 
rit of the age, preceded his name by the article de-—This addition 
produced a resemblance to the name of an ancient family in his 
native province, of which he has availed himself by claiming the 
same descent: and it accordingly presents a long list of judges, 
bishops, and mayors,—a pedigree which is so far correct, that ene 
of his ancestors certainly did belong to the livery. 

1 went to see him the other day, and found him alone in his new 
library, contemplating about a dozen old portraits. “I have just,” 
said he, laughing “ made a purchase of a whole family. 1 have 
bought of a picture-dealer, a father, a mother, two uncles, three 
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aunts, and half a dozen ancestors, of whom you know I am some- 
what deficient: and I am making terms with an ingenious young 
artist to give them a fresh lustre, who should have been here b 
this time.” As he spoke, M. Valcour was announced, and compli- 
ments having passed, Beaujoy proceeded to explain to him the ob- 
ject of his me 

“ We must,” said he, ‘ make of these five portraits an archbish- 
op, a president of parliament, a colonel, a captain of the navy, and 
a lieutenant of dragoons; light or heavy, as you please, I am quite 
indifferent which,” 

“It will be no easy task to disguise these gentlemea,” replied 
the painter, “ but we will do our best,—patience effects wonders.” 

“Then we will make of these three ladies (the aunis,) a canon- 
ess, a mistress of honour, and an abbess of the convent of Mont- 
martre; of these two gentlemen (his wneles,) a cardinal and a field- 
marshall; of this (his mether,) a lady of the highest, distinction; 
and of that portrait,” pointing to one set apart, “ we will make—” 

« Ah!” said the painter, his whole countenance suddenly bright- 
ening up, “it is impossible to make any other of this than what he 
was,—an honest grocer,—my beloved father!” 

* Indeed!” said Beaujoy, “ that is singular, as it was its resem- 
blance to my father that induced me to purchase it.” 

* You will allow i¢ to remain untouched,” said the painter, in a 
tone which Beaujoy either did not or would not understand. 

“ Impossible, Sir; to me it must be a military father, decorated 
with numerous orders, and honoured with superior rank.” 

“ But, my dear sir, it cannot be your father, since it is most cer- 
tainly mine. 

«That is nothing; the picture is my property; [ have purchased 
it; it belongs to me. I may dispose of it as I think proper, and I 
mean to make it a brigadier-general to the king.” 

“ My father never served sir; his placid countenance of itself 
indicates his peaceable habits, and unassuming character.” 

“Very like! but he must be lord of a dozen villages,”— 

“ Alas! mine was not even churchwarden in his own parish.” 

“ Decorated with titles,”— 

“ He gained the public esteem, but no more.” 

«“ Who may have bequeathed to his children a splendid name 
and a large fortane,”— 

“ Mine left me his virtues only to imitate, and some debts to 
pay; which I have religiously discharged.” 

“™M. Valcour, say what you will, I shall make use of the por- 
trait. My father never was‘ painted, and—” 

“Mine was painted only once. His portrait was sold during my 
absence: I have now found it, and I shall certainly not suffer it to 
be mutilated.” 

“ Mutilated!” 
“True,” said the young painter, ina tone of touching humility; 
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“T have only the fortune of an artist, but I will part with all I 
possess to obtain this long-cherished image. I will renew the whole 
of these ladies and gentlemen; paint you half a dozen of relations, 
modern and ancient; counts, marquesses, bishops, or what you 
choose, on the sole condition that you give up this single por- 
trait.”— 

“Now, Beaujoy,” said I, this is reasonable, “accept M. Val- 
cour’s offer to paint you a father according to your wishes, and 
you will escape the reproach of having deprived him of his. Have 
a little complaisance; we are all thrown into the world to be al- 
ternately useful to each other, and to testify our good will as of- 
ten, and as long as we can. Describe as nearly as you recollect 
the features of your father’s countenance and person, and should 
he not succeed in the first attempt he will try a second. I will 
pledge myself for his ready and full compliance with all your 
wishes.” 

“ Well,” replied Beaujoy, turning to the painter, whose eyes 
had been rivetted on the portrait, “ [ wish my father to be a little 
man, between fifty-five and sixty, seemingly grown old in ho- 
nours, wearing an uniform of blue, the two epaulettes of a ge- 
neral. I wish you also to introduce into the corner of the paiat- 
ing the end of a field marshal’s baton, to indicate that he would 
have merited one.” 

“ If he had served,” added I, somewhat lower. 

« Give him the upright figure of an old soldier, with the finished 
polish of la vieille Cour, the confident smile of a wit, and the pli- 
ant expression of a courtier.”— 

“T understand you,” said Valcour, wiio smiled as he interrupt- 
ed him. “ You are describing a personage who takes his con ol 
walk every afternoon on the terrace of Feuillans; to-day I shall 
g0 and study him, and in a few days you may expect your fa- 
ther.”— 

“ And then,” replied Beaujoy, “ but not till then, I shall sur- 
render yours.” 


THE QUEEN OF FRANCE. 


SEVERAL circumstances concur to satisfy the unprejudiced read - 
er of these memoirs, that he is perusing a record of the private 
life of the ill-fated queen of France, which, in its substantials, is 
faithful and true. Had they been written for the purpose of 


* Memoirs of the private life of Marie Antoinette, queen of France and 
Navarre. To which are added, Recollections, Sketches. and Anecdotes, 
illustrative of the Reigns of Louis XIV. Louis XV. and Louis XVI. By 
Mapame Campan, First Femme de Chambre to the queen. 2 vols. 8vo. 
London: Colburn, Bossange. 1823. Pp. 909. 
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courting the restored family, by a fictitious narrative of purity, 
generosity, and singleness of heart, in a queen who has been re- 
presented as licentious, selfish, intriguing, and vindictive, their 

blication would inevitably have been timed so as to benefit the 
author. Truth is told without thought of personal benefit, false- 
hood never. The work of Madame Campan is a posthumous pub- 
lication. It does not even convey hereditary benefit to her fa- 
mily, for her only son pre-deceased her, before the restoration 
of the ancient family was believed possible; and assuredly she 
would not have compiled two octavos of falsehood for the rever- 
sionary benefit of her heirs at large. In the next omg the me- 
moirs bear internal proofs of having been written when the events 
occurred, for they manifest, throughout, the minuteness and ca- 
sual arrangement of a diary. Thirdly, the liberal sentiments, the 
enlightened principles, the great candour, and the uncommon sim- 
plicity, and even humility of manner and plainness of style which 
distinguish these pages, tend to give the reader an impression of 
truth, much more than the ornamented declamations in which the 
queen of France has been arraigned. Fourthly, the author was, 
for twenty years, in the closest personal attendance on the queen, 
and in her cruel trials was much her confidante and friend; while 
the accusers, or, as the author calls them, the calumniators of the 
queen formed their judgment at best on pps appearances, 
probably on false evidence, more likely still on political prepos- 
sessions, without access to a glimpse of that great practical field 
of explanation and exculpation which the whole tenor of private 
life affords. Last of all, the whole structure of our confidence is 
cemented by the perfect notoriety of the high character of Ma- 
dame Campan, acknowledged in acts, not in mere compliments, 
by both parties to the revolution, in all their gradations from pri- 
vate life, to the throne of the two dynasties. 

While, on the one hand, we find this excellent person freely 
disapproving of some acts of levity and indiscretion in the queen, 
on which, and much less than which, she admits, the most ruin- 
ous calumnies might be founded, we cannot see the possibility, 
on the other, that, under the conviction of a decidedly unfavoura- 
ble character, although she might have pardoned much to a mis- 
tress who was unvariably kind and generous to her, she could, in 
common prudence, have published any thing on the subject,— 
still less laboriously compiled, with a view to posthumous publi- 
cation. There are some who delight in detracting from great- 
ness, and regret nothing so much as subsequent proofs that all 
their own impure sympathies with tales of licentiousness were ex- 
cited by shadows. But let us trust there are many more who love 
truth better than slander, and are more prompt to listen to and 
believe justification, than to give ear, much less heart, to calumny. 

Madame Campan, the daughter of M. Genet, first clerk in the 
office ef the Minister for Foreign Affairs, was liberally educated, 
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and at the early age of fifteen,—well warned by her father of 
the vanity and vexation of spirit of a court,—was sent to the pa- 
lace of Versailles as reader to the four princesses, the daughters 
of Louis Fifteenth, and aunts of Louis Sixteenth. She entered 
upen her office, dazzled with her own dress, and with all the mag- 
nificence she saw; but soon found her life less gay and happy 
than she had expected. Her biographer—for there is a biographi- 


cal notice of the author, signed F. Barriere, prefixed to the first 
volume—thus decribes her situation. 


*« When once her awe and confusion had subsided, Mademoi- 
selle Genet was enabled to form a more accurate judgment of her 
situation; it was by no means attractive; the court of the prin- 
cesses, far removed from the revels and licentious pleasures to 
which Louis XV. was addicted, was grave, methodical, and dull. 
Madame Adelaide, the eldest of the princesses, lived secluded in 
the interior of her apartments; Madame Sophie was haughty; Ma- 
dame Louise a devotee. The gloomy pleasures of pride, and the 
exercises of scrupulous devotion, have few charms for youth. Ma- 
demoiselle Genet, however, never quitted the princesses’ apart- 
ments, but she attached herself most particularly to Madame Vic- 
toire. This princess had possessed beauty; her countenance bore 
an expression of benevolence, and her conversation was kind, free, 
and unaffected. Mademoiselle Genet excited in her that feeling 
which a woman in years, of an affectionate disposition, readily ex- 
tends to yeung people who are growing up in her sight, and who 
already possess some useful talents. Whole days were passed 
in reading to the princess as she sat at work in her apartment. 
Mademoiselle Genet often saw Louis XV. there. In the circle of 
her intimate friends she would often relate the following anec- 
dote:— 

«“ One day at the castle of Compeigne, the king came in whilst 
{ was reading to Madame. I rose and went into another room. 
Alone, in an apartment to which there was no outlet, with no book 
but a Massillon, which I had been reading to the princess; Pappy 
in all the lightness and gayety of fifteen, I amused myself wit 
turning swiftly round, with my court hoop, and suddenly kneeling 
down to see my rose-coloured silk petticoat swelled round me by 
the wind. In the midst of this grave employment enters his ma- 


jesty, followed by the princess. I attempt to rise; my feet stum- 


ble, and down I fall in the midst of my robes, puffed out by the 
wind. ‘ Daughter,’ said Louis XV. laughing heartily, ‘ I advise 
you to send back to school a reader that makes cheeses.’ ” 

The author’s situation gave her, of course, access to much of 
the gossip of the court of Louis Fifteenth. She was still in the 
situation of reader to the princesses, when, in May, 1770, Marie 
Antoinette, the daughter of Maria Theresa, arrived, and was mar- 
ried te the young grandson of the king. The accidental horrors 
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of the festivities on that event are well known. ‘The following is 
a very French anecdote. 


« The occurrences at the Place Louis XV. are generally known, 
and it is unnecessary to state how the conflagration of the scaf- 
folds intended for the fire-works, the magistrates’ want of fore- 
sight, the avidity of robbers, the murderous career of the coaches, 
brought on and aggravated the disasters of that day; or how the 
young dauphiness, coming to Versailles by the Cours la Reine, 
elevated with joy, brilliantly decorated, and eager to witness the 
rejoicings of the whole people, fled, struck with consternation, 
and drowned in tears, whilst the dreadful scene, and the cries of 
the dying, pursued her distracted imagination. 

«“ Having been led to notice this calamitous event, I will briefly 
notice one of the scenes it presented. Amidst this distracted 
multitude, — on every side, trampled under the horses’ feet, 
precipitated into the ditches of the Rue Royale and the Square, 
was a young man, with a girl with whom he was in love. She was 
beautiful; their attachment had lasted several years; pecuniary 
causes had delayed their union; but the following day they were 
to be married. For a long time the lover, protecting his mistress, 
keeping her behind him, covering her with his own person, sus- 
tained her strength and courage. But the tumult, the cries, the 
terror, and peril, every moment increased. ‘I am sinking,’ she 
said; ‘my ana tails—I can go no farther.’ ‘There is yet a 
way,’ cried the lover, in despair; ‘get on my shoulders.’ He feels 
that his advice has been followed, and the hope of saving her 
whom he loves, redoubles his ardour and strength. He resists the 
most violent concussions; with his arms firmly extended before 
his breast, he with difficulty forces his way through the crowd; at 
length he clears it. Arrived at one of the extremities of the place, 
having set down his precious burden, faultering, exhausted, fa- 
tigued to death, but intoxicated with joy, he turns round; it was a 
_ different person! Another, more active, had taken advantage of 
his recommendation; his beloved was no more!”? 


The author, about this time, married M. Campan, whose father 
was secretary of the queen’s closet; and, retaining her situation 
of reader to the princesses, was appointed femme de chambre to 
the dauphiness, Marie Antoinette. After the closest friendship, 
—for so it may be called,—with the queen, the author afforded 
her much comfort in the early horrors of the revolution, till the 
confinement of the royal family in the temple, separated her from 
them for ever. She implored the authorities to allow her to share 
their imprisonment, and even threw herself at the feet of Petion, but 
without success. She was, of course, marked for slaughter by the 
butcher Robespierre, and was only saved by that monster’s de- 
struction. _ Her biographer relates the shocking fate of Madame 
Auguié, her sister, who was actually arrested. To save the wreck 
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of her fortune for her children, this unhappy lady terminated her 
own existence. ~* Had she deferred this fatal act for one day, she 
would have been saved; the cart which conveyed Robespierre to 
execution, stopped her funeral procession!” 

Madame Campan established a boarding school for young la- 
dies at St. Germain; where her high character soon gained her 
great popularity. She became acquainted with Bonaparte, from 
the singular accident of having Hortense de Beauharnais, after- 
wards queen of Holland, put under her tuition. Her biographer, 
quoting hor own words, states as follows: 


“A literary man, a friend of Madame de Beauharnais,” con- 
tinued Madame Campan, in the manuscript now before me, ‘ men- 
tioned my establishment to her. She brought me her daughter, 
Hortense de Beauharnais, and her niece Emelie de Beauharnais. 
Six months afterwards she came to inform me of her marti 
with a Corsican gentieman! who had been brought up in the mili- 
tary school, and was then a general. I was requested to commu- 
nicate this information to her daughter, who long lamented her 
mother’s change of name. 

“1 was also desired to watch over the education of little Eu- 
gene de Beauharnais, who was placed at St. Germain, in the same 
school with my son. 

«“ My nieces, Mesdemoiselles Auguié, were with me, and slept 
in the same room as the Mesdemoiselles Beauharnais. A great 
intimacy took place between these young people. Madame de 
Beauharnais set out for Italy, and left her children with me. On 
her return, after the conquests of Bonaparte, that general was 
much pleased with the improvement of his step-daughter: he invited 
me to dine at Malmaison, and attended two representations of 
Esther, at my school. 

“One of these representations is connected with an anecdote, 
which is almost historical. The Duchess of St. Leu played Es- 
ther, the part of Elise was supported by the interesting and un- 
fortunate Madame de Broc. They were united by the same uni- 
formity of age and inclinations, the same mutual friendship, as are 
attributed to the characters in Racine’s drama. Napoleon, who 
was then consul, his generals, ministers, and other principal per- 
sons in the state, attended the representation, The prince of 
Orange was also observed there, whom the hope of seeing Hol- 
land once more, and of re-establishing the ag of his house, had 
at this period brought to France. The tragedy of Esther was per- 
formed by the pupils, with the chorusses in music. Every one 
knows that, in the chorus at the end of the third act, the young 
Israelites rejoice in the hope of one day returning to their native 
land: 

“* A young female says:— 


‘7 shall see once more those dear fields.’ 
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“ Another adds— 
‘I shall weep over the sepulchres of my forefathers.’ 


« At these words, loud sobs were heard; every eye was turned 
towards a particular part of the room; the representation was in- 
terrupted for a moment. Napoleon, placed in the first row, lean- 
ed towards Madame Campan, who was behind him, and asked her 
the cause of this agitation. ‘The prince of Orange is here,’ said 
she: ‘he perceived something in the verses which have just been 
sung, applicable to his wishes and situation, and could not restrain 
his tears. The consul had already different views: ‘ What is 
said about returning home, does not apply to him, however;’ said 


he,” 


The talents of Madame Campan were soon put in requisition: 
for the government of a more extended and still more important 
sniahiichinahhaiies institution of Ecouen, decreed almost on the 
field of Austerlitz, for the education, at the public expense, of 
the daughters, sisters, or nieces, of those who, decorated with the 
cross of honour, were killed or wounded in battle. The esta- 
blishment, in all its multifarious economy, was to create; and the 
task was allowed, even by her enemies, to be admirably performed 
by Madame Campan. 


“ Napoleon, who could descend with ease from the highest po- 
litical subjects to the examination of the most minute details; who 
was as much at home in inspecting a boarding school for young 
ladies, as in reviewing the grenadiers of his guard: to whom every 
species of knowledge, every occupation seemed familiar; whom it 
was impossible to deceive, and who was not unwilling to find 
fault,—Napoleon, when he visited the establishment at Ecouen, 
was forced to say, ‘ It is all right? ” 

“Napoleon once said to her, ‘The old systems of education 
were good for nothing—what do young women stand in need of, 
to be well brought up in France?’—‘ Of mothers, answered Ma- 
dame Campan. ‘It is well said,’ replied Napoleon. ‘ Well, ma- 
dame, let the French be indebted to you for bringing up mothers 
for their children.’ ™ 


In her old age Madame Campan retired to the country, and 
died about a year ago. 

The first chapter of the memoirs relates several particulars of 
the private life of Louis XV. which give us a perfect portrait of 
that unamiable and useless prince. hen he did not hunt, the 
courtiers used to say, “ the king dves nothing to-day.” He held 
every day a ceremony called his debotter—his unboothing—after 
the chace, where the princes and princesses attended in full court 
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dress! He had something uncivil to say to every one, and had 
coarse nick-names for his four daughters.* 
The poor ladies had been educated in a convent, and absurdly 
subjected to all its austerities. One of these was being sent to 
ray alone in the burying vault; a singular circumstance is related 


y the author about one of the sisters of the Abbey of Fontevrault, 
who was afterwards abbess of Royal-Lieu. 


«“ This excellent woman fell a victim to the revolutionary mad- 
ness. She and her numerous sisters were led to the scaffold on 
the same day. While leaving the prison, they all chaunted the 
Veni Creator, upon the fatal car. When arrived at the place of 
punishment, they did not interrupt their strains. One head fell, 
and ceased to mix its voice with the celestial chorus—but the 
strain continued. The abbess suffered last; and her single voice, 
with increased tone, still raised the devout versicle. It ceased at 
once—it was the silence of death!” 


After devoting a chapter to the birth, in 1755, and education 
of Marie Antoinette, the memoirs bring her to France, and intro- 
duce her, under the tuition of the countess de Noailles,—whom 
the young archduchess nick-named Madame I’ Etiquette,—to the 
nameless and numberless ceremonies of the then French court. 
The intrigues to estrange the dauphin from his youthful and en- 
— bride—whose beauty, grace, and goodness of heart, 
charmed even her political enemies, but, from some unaccounta- 
ble coldness in him, were long of making an impression on her 
husband—occupy several chapters. Louis XV. died of small-pox 
at the palace of Versailles. ‘The following is worth extracting: 


«The whole court went to the castle; the bull’s eye was filled 
with courtiers, and the whole palace with the inquisitive. The 
dauphin had settled that he would leave it with the royal family, 
the inoment the king should breathe his last sigh. But upon such 
an occasion, decency forbade the positive oraere for departure 
should be passed from mouth to mouth. The keepers of the sta- 
bles, therefore, agreed with the people who were in the king’s 
room, that the latter should place a lighted taper near a window, 
and that at the instant of the king’s decease, one of them should ex- 
tinguish it. 

« The taper was extinguished. On this signal, the body-guards, 
pages, and equerries, mounted on horseback, and all was read 
for setting off. ‘The dauphin was with the dauphiness. The 
were expecting together the intelligence of the death of Louis XV. 
A dreadful noise, absolutely like thunder, was heard in the outer 
apartment: it was the crowd of courtiers who were deserting the 


* Coche, (sow,) Logne, (rag,) Graille, (scrap,) and Chiffe, (bad silk or 
stuff,) were the names of good taste and endearment for the daughters of 
France! . 
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ilead sovereign’s anti-chamber, to come and bow to the new power 
of Louis XVI. This extraordinary tumult informed Marie An- 
toinette and her husband that they were to reign; and, by a spon- 
taneous movement, which deeply affected those around them, they 
threw themselves on their knees; both pouring forth a flood of tears, 
exclaimed, ‘ O God! guide us, protect us, we are too young to go- 
vern.’ 

« The countess de Noailles entered, and was the first to salute 
Marie Antoinette as queen of France. She requested their ma- 
jesties would condescend to quit the inner apartments for the 
grand saloon, to receive the princes and all the great officers, who 
were desirous to do homage to their new sovereigns. Marie An- 
toinette received these first visits leaning upon her husband, her 
handkerchief held to her eyes, and in the most affecting attitude: 
the carriages drove up, the guards and officers were on horseback. 
The castle was deserted—every one hastened to fly from a con- 
tagion, to brave which no inducement now remamed, 

« Qn leaving the chamber of Louis XV. the duke de Villequier, 
first gentleman of the bed-chamber, ordered M. Annodillé, the 
king’s chief surgeon, to open the body and embalm it. The chief 
surgeon must necessarily have died in consequence. ‘ I am ready,’ 
replied Andouillé;—* but while I operate, you shall hold the head: 
your office imposes this duty upon you.’ ‘The duke went off with- 
out saying a word, and the corpse was neither opened nor em- 
balmed. A few under-servants and poor werkmen continued with 
the pestiferous remains, and paid the last duty to their master: 
the surgeons directed that spirits of wine should be poured into 
the coffin.” 


The queen’s private character is thus described by the author: 


« All who were acquainted with the queen’s private qualities, 
knew that she equally deserved attachment and esteem. Kind 
and patient to the utmost, in all her relations with her household, 
she indulgently considered all around her; and interested herself 
in their fortunes, and in their pleasures. She bad, among her wo- 
men, young girls from the Maison de Saint-Cyr, all well born; the 
queen forbade them the play, when the performances were not of 
a suitable degree of morality; sometimes, when old plays were to 
be represented, if she found she could not with certainty trust*to 
her memory, she would take the trouble to read them in the morn- 
ing, to enable her to judge of them, and then decide whether the 
girls should, or should not, go to see them; rightly considering 
herself bound to watch over the morals and conduct of those young 
persons. , 

“Tam pleased at being here able to assert the truth, respecting 
two valuable qualities which the queen possessed in a high de- 
gree—temperance and modesty. Her customary dinner was a 
chicken, roasted or boiled, and she drank water only. She showed 
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no particular partiality for any thing but her coffee in the morn- 
ing, and a sort of bread, to which she had been accustomed in her 
infancy at Vienna.” 


There is nothing of much interest for several years of the ear- 
lier part of the queen’s reign. According to the author, she lived 
a temperate and beneficent life in the midst of the gayeties and 
splendours of the French court. The incidents of this life are de- 
tailed in the work, but cannot, in any form, be fitted for our brief 
space. We shall not, however, omit an interesting anecdote or 
incident when they come in our way. The queen’s brother, the 
archduke Maximilian, came to Paris. When he visited the Jar- 
din de Plantes, he was received by the celebrated Buffon, who 
presented him with a copy of his work. He answered politely, 
but most sincerely, “ I should be very sorry to deprive you of it.” 
The prince was very young, very stupid, and very ill-educated; 
and the queen was much ashamed of his blunders, which were 
manifold. The duke de la Vauguyon, who had been the dauphin’s 
tutor, died one day. We present our readers with a card of in- 
vitation to his funeral. 


“ You are requested to attend the iuneral procession, service, 
and interment of Monseigneur Antoine-Paul-Jacques de Quelen, 
head of the names and arms of the ancient lords of the Castler 
of Quelen, in Upper Britanny, juveigneur of the courts of Porhoet, 
appointed to the name and arms of Stuer de Caulsade, duke de 
la Vauguyon, peer of France, prince of Carency, count de Quelen, 
and du Boulay, marquis de Saint Megrin, de Callonges and 
d’Archiac, viscount de Calvignac, baron of the ancient and ho- 
nourable baronies of Tonneins, Gratteloup, Villeton, la Gruére 
and Picornet, lord of Larnagol, and Talcoimur, judge, knight, and 
protector of Sarlac, chief baron of Guyenne, second baron of 
Quercy, lieutenant-general of the king’s armies, knight of his or- 
ders, creators of Monseigneur the late dauphin, first gentle- 
man of the bed-chamber of Monseigneur the dauphin, grand mas- 
ter of his wardrobe, formerly governor of his person, and of that 
of Monseigneur the count de Provence, governor of the person of 
Monseigneur the count D’Artois, first gentleman of his chamber, 
grand master of his wardrobe, and superintendant of his house- 
hold,—which will take place, on Thursday the 6th of February, 
1772, at ten o’clock in the morning, at the royal and parochial 
church of Notre Dame de Versailles, where his body will be in- 


terred. De Profundis.” 


A very pleasing account is given of the young Princess Lam- 
balle, and the countess Jules de Polignac, both the beautiful fa- 
vourites of the queen. ‘The author gives a very candid account 
of the quecn’s indiscretions, when they occur, and refers them all 
to her unsuspecting nature. The first she mentions is the queen’s 
coing to a masked ball at the opera, in a fiacre or hackney coach, 
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which Madame Campan relates as the result of the accidental 
breaking down of her own carriage. ‘The circumstance was the 
town-talk of Paris, of course; and every construction unfavoura- 
ble to the queen was put upon it. Madame Campan denies that 
the queen was unfaithful and licentious; neither of which she 
could have been without attracting the observation of one so con- 
stantly and so sclosely attached to her person. The far-famed night 
promenades in the park of Versailles, and on the terrace of Tria- 
non, which were the foundation of all sorts of scandals against the 
queen, are represented by the author, who admits them to be most 
indiscreet, as perfectly innocent. The queen was always attend- 
ed by a party of the ladies of her household, and, generally by 
the countess D’Artois and Madame. The author pointedly 
charges Soulavie with having, in his memoirs, grossly perverted 
the only two occurrences which even he, with all his marked ha- 
tred of the queen, could enumerate, namely, her majesty Being 
addressed by an impudent clerk of the war office, and by one of 
Monsieur’s body-guard. The first intruder seated himself on a 
bench occupied by the queen and the two princesses, and all that 
passed was a remark on the beauty of the night and of the music; 
and the soldier, who knew the queen, took the opportunity of so- 
liciting her patronage of a suit of his at court, which was a signal 
to the queen and the princesses to rise and retire. The author 
says, | 

“ The most scandalous tales were made up and inserted in the 
libels of the day, respecting these two insignificant occurrences, 
which I have related with scrupulous exactness. Nothing could 
be more false than those calumnious reports. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that such meetings were liable to serious ill con- 
sequences. J ventured to say as much to the queen, and inform- 
ed her that one evening, when her majesty had beckoned to me 
to go and speak to her, on the bench, on which she was sitting, I 
thought I recognized two women, deeply veiled, who were seated 
in profound silence by her side; that those women were no other 
than the countess du Barry and her sister-in-law; and that my 
suspicions were confirmed when, at a few paces from the seat, and 
nearer to her majesty, I met a tall footman belonging to madame 
du Barry, and whom I had seen in her service all the time she 
resided at court. 

«My advice was useless. Misled by the pleasure she found in 
these promenades, and lulled into security by the consciousness 
of blameless conduct, the queen would not see the lamentable re- 
sults by which they must necessarily be followed. This was very 
unfortunate; for, besides the mortifications they brought upon her, 
it is highly probable they prompted the idea of the vile romance 
which gave rise to the cardinal de Rohan’s fatal error.” 


The American war turned the heads of the French people, and 
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pane the seeds of the French revolution. Franklin and La 
ayette were the admiration of all France. 


“Franklin appeared at court in the dress of an American cul- 
tivator. His strait unpowdered hair, his round hat, his brown 
cloth coat, formed a contrast with the laced and embroidered 
coats, and the powdered and perfumed heads of the courtiers of 
Versailles. This novelty turned the enthusiastic heads of the 
French women. Elegant entertainments were given to doctor 
Franklin, who to the reputation of a most skilful physician, added 
the patriotic virtues which had invested him with the noble cha- 
racter of an apostle of liberty. I was present at one of these en- 
tertainments, when the most beautiful woman out of three hun- 
dred was selected to place a crown of latrels upon the white head 
of the American philosopher, and two kisses upon his cheeks. 
Even in the palace of Versailles, Franklin’s medallion was sold 
under the king’s eyes, in the exhibition of Sevres porcelain. The 
legend of this medallion was: 


Eripuit celo fulmen, sceptrumque tyrannis.”’ 


Young men of spirit were ambitious to distinguish themselves 
in the American war, like the young Marquis de la Fayette; and 
many volunteered before a regular French force was sent to the 
aid of the Americans. 

We must refer to the work for Madame Campan’s account of 
the far-famed diamond necklace, which is given in considerable 
detail at the commencement of her second volume. She, of course, 
considers the jeweller, Beehmer, a dupe; the cardinal prince Louis 
de Rohan a ten fold greater; the woman Lamotte, an infamous in- 
trigante and swindler, who well merited her branding, whipping, 
and imprisonment; and the queen, utterly innocent, and even ig- 
norant of the whole affair, till she was dragged or inveigled into 
it, without the power of resistance. It is not for us to decide be- 
tween the very opposite cases which are before the world on this 
mysterious affair. The public voice in France was, no doubt, 
against the queen; and the diamond necklace, as such, not more 
important than the gloves which led to the disfavour of Marlbo- 
rough, has been considered an act of such intolerable fraud and 
oppression on the queen’s part, as to have hurried.on the revolu- 
tion. Madame Campan’s facts and proofs of the queen’s inno- 
cence are unquestionably strong, and cannot be read by the most 
violent enemy of her memory, without modifying his estimate of 
that mysterious history. | 

With her account of the insurrection of the 14th of July, 1789, 
when the Bastile was destroyed, Madame Campan commences 
the domestic history of the queen in the revolution. She includes, 
of course, some of the public histery too well known to our rea- 
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ders already. A few incidents of the author’s own experience, 
are all that our limits will permit, or our readers will care for. 

The author bears testimony to the vow of the benevolent king 
on his return to Versailles after his first visit to the National As- 
sembly—* Happily no blood has been shed, and [ swear, that 
never shall a drop of French blood be shed by my order.” 

The particulars of the queen’s preservation on the occasion of 
the mob’s second visit to Versailles, with intent to murder her, 
have been so various, as to leave on our minds no certain impres- 
sions. Of the following, we have no reason to doubt the accuracy. 


“The queen went to bed at two in the morning, and went to 
sleep, being tired out with the events of so distressing a day. She 
ordered her two women to go to bed, always imagining there was 
nothing to dread, at least for that night; but the unfortunate prin- 
cess was indebted for her life to that feeling of attachment, which 
aS hig their obeying her. My sister, who was one of tle two 
adies in question, informed me the next day of all that I am about 
to relate. 

“On leaving the queen’s bed-chamber, these ladies called their 
femmes de chambre, and all the four remained sittin together 
against her — bed-room door. About half-past four in the 
morning, they heard horrible yells and discharge of fire-arms; one 
ran in to the queen to awaken her, and get her out of bed: my sis- 
ter flew to the place from which the tumult seemed to proceed; 
she opened the door of the anti-chamber which leads to the great 
guard room, and beheld one of the body guard holding his musket 
across the door, and attacked by a mob, who were striking at him; 
his face was covered with blood; he turned round and exclaimed; 
« Save the queen, madame; they are come to assassinate her.’ She 
hastily shut the door upon the unfortunate victim of duty, fasten- 
ed it with the great bolt, and took the same precaution on leaving 
the next room: on reaching the queen’s chamber, she cried out to 
her; ‘ Get up, madame; don’t stay to dress yourself; fly to the 
king’s apartment.’ The terrified queen threw herself out of bed; 
they put a petticoat upon her without tying it, and the two ladies 
conducted her to the bull’s eye. A door, which led from the 
queen’s toilet-closet to that apartment, had never before been fas- 
tened, but on her side. What a dreadful moment! it was found 
to be secured on the other side. ‘They knocked repeatedly with 
all their strength; a servant of one of the king’s valets de cham- 
bre came and opened it; the queen entered the king’s chamber, 
but he was not there. Alarmed for the queen’s life, he had gone 
dlown the staircases and through the corridors under the bull’s 
eye, by means of which he was accustomed to go to the queen’s 
apartments, without being under the necessity of crossing , that 
room. He entered her majesty’s room, and found no one there 
but some body guards, who had taken refuge in it. ‘The king, un- 
willing to expose their lives, told them to wait a few minutes, and 
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afterwards sent to desire them to go to the bull’s eye. Madame 
de Tourzel, at that time governess of the children of France, had 
_ taken madame and the dauphin to the king’s apartments. 

he queen saw her children again. The reader must imagine this 
scene of tenderness and despair. 

“It is not true, that the assassins penetrated to the queen’s 
chamber, and pierced the bed with their swords. The fugitive 
body | rey were the only persons who entered it; and if the 
crowd had reached so far, they would all have been massacred. 
Besides, when the rebels had forced the doors of the anti-cham- 
ber, the footmen and officers on duty, knowing that the queen was 
no longer in her apartments, told them so, with that air of truth 
which always carries conviction. The abandoned horde instantly 
rushed towards the bull’s eye, hoping, no doubt, to intercept her 
on her way. 

Many have asserted that they recognised the duke of Orleans, 
at half-past four in the morning, in a great coat and slouched hat, 
at the top of the marble staircase, pointing out with his hand the 
guard-room, which preceded the queen’s apartments. This fact 
was deposed to at the Chatelet by several individuals, in the course 
of the inquiry instituted respecting the transactions of the 5th and 
6th of October.’** 


The progress to Paris which followed is well known, The queen 
exclaimed, “ Great God! what a procession!” 


“ The poissardes went before, and around the carriage of their 
majesties, crying, ‘ We shall no longer want bread—we have the 
baker, the baker’s wife, and the baker’s boy with us.’ In the midst 
of this troop of cannibals, the heads of two murdered body-guards 
were carried on poles. The monsters, who made trophies of them, 
conceived the horrid idea of forcing a whig-maker of Sevres to 
dress them up, and powder their bloody locks. ‘The unfortunate 
man, who was forced to perform this dreadful work, died in con- 
sequence of the shock it gave him.” 

There were various plans, formed by those attached to them, 
for carrying off the royal family. The king was very naturally 
irresolute, and remarkably reserved; but the expressions that did 
escape him all tended to encourage his friends to carry him off, 
provided they did not require an express consent from him. At 
last the flight to Varennes was resolved upon. A singular proof 
is given by the author of that slavery to comforts and luxuries 
which affects the inmates of a palace. It has long been said, that 
the royal family were discovered and stopped in consequence of 


* This is Madame Campan’s published testimony; yet Napoleon, ac- 
cording to Mr. O’Meara’s “* Voice from St. Helena,” dared most falsely 
to impute to the queen, On the alleged authority of Madame Campan, an 
act of the foulest licentiousness, which these horrors disturbed! 
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the king’s desire of a warm dinner. This is not confirmed by 
Madame Campan. But she narrates, that the queen could not 
stir without sending on before a complete wardrobe and dressing- 
case for herself and her children. It was in vain Madame Cam- 
pan represented to her majesty the danger of these preparations, 
and reminded her, “that the queen of France would find linen 
and gowns every where.” ‘The trunks: sent off, however artfully 
addressed, were suspected; one woman of the household kept an 
eye on the whole movements, and gave regular information to the 
Jacobins. After all, however, the stonping of the royal fugitives 
appeared so very accidental, that it is not clear that the tranks 
did any harm. 

When the king accepted the constitution, at the famous sitting 
of the assembly for that purpose, the public joy was as general as 
enthusiastic; but a scene of passionate grief is described as hav- 
ing subsequently occurred between the king and queen, which 
can only bear one of two interpretations; either that the king 
deeply regretted his surrendered power, or viewed the event just 
passed as the commencement only of a plan for his destruction, 
Madame Campan, a few pages afterwards, removes all doubt of 
her own opinion, “that the only constitution which was consist- 
ent with the king’s honour, and the happiness and tranquillity of 
his propre: was the entire power of the sovereign.” 

adame Campan relates a fact, we believe very little known, 
namely, that the queen sent a secret envoy to London to consult 
Mr, Pitt on the subject of the revolution. Tlis answer, the au- 
thor says, was, “that he would not suffer the French monarchy 
to fall!” 

Barnave’s endeavours to save the royal family, which after- 
wards brought him to the scaffold, and Dumourier’s offer to the 
queen of his devotion, with the queen’s rejection of these her last 
chances of deliverance, are narrated by Madame Campan. 

After the fearful but harmless visit of a mob of 20,000 inhabi- 
tants of the fauxbourgs St. Antoine and St. Marceau to the Thuil- 
leries, on the 20th of June, 1792, on which alarming occasion both 
the king aud queen conducted themselves with courage, composure 
and dignity, the king was advised to preserve himself against sudden 
assassination, on the approaching 14th of July, the anniversary of 
the independence of the nation, by wearing some concealed defence. 
He put it on once,—a quilted doublet of Italian taffety,—but was 
so much ashamed of it that he never would wear it again, The 
queen heroically refused such a safeguard. 

The ever memorable—the awfully instructive “Tenth of Au- 
gust,” concludes the memoirs. Madame Campan was in the hands 
of the radical reformers of that day, who deluged their sovereign’s 
palace with blood. It is a fatal erver to assume that such horrors 
are exclusively French, and would not deforma revolution spring- 
ing from, and conducted by, “ the mob” of any country. 

DECEMBER, 1823.—no. 260 66 
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It is superfluous to say that Madame pee ee gives a graphs 
account of horrors in which she was so fearfully involved. All 
hope fled the minds of the terrified inhabitants of the Thuilleries, 
when the news arrived that M. Mandat had been murdered at the 
Hotel de Ville, and that his head was carried about the streets. 
About two hundred of the noblesse arrived, to devote themselves 
for the king. Very few of that last remnant of the chivalry of 
France escaped destruction. ‘They were hunted through the pa- 
lace, as the “knights ef the dagger” by the demons of the knife. 
The royal family had left the ‘Thuilleries for the Feuillans, where 
ihe National Assembly were sitting, before the massacre eeu 


and Madam Campan says, with much truth, that if this fact ad 
been made known to the assailants by those in whom they trust- 
ed, it might have averted their purpose, at least have saved much 


blood. Madame Campan, who, with other women, was left in the 


palace, relates her own personal dangers in a very interesting 
manner. 

“The Marseillois began by driving several Swiss, who yielded 
without resistance, from their posts; a few of the assailants fired 
upon them; some of the Swiss officers, unable to contain them- 
selves at seeing their men fall thus, and perhaps thinking the king 
was still at the Thuilleries, gave the word to a whole battalion to 
fire. The aggressors were thrown into disorder, and the Car- 
rousel was cleared in a moment; but they soon returned, spurred 
on by rage and revenge. The Swiss were but eight hundred 
strong; they fell back into the interior of the castle; some of the 
doors were battered in by the guns, others broken through with 
hatchets; the populace rushed from all quarters into the interior 
of the palace; almost all the Swiss were massacred; the nobles, 
flying through the gallery which leads to the Louvre, were either 
stabbed or pistoled; and the bodies were thrown out of the win- 
dows. M. Pallas, and M. de Marchais, ushers of the king’s cham- 
ber, were killed in defending the door of the council chamber; 
many others of the king’s servants fell victims of their attachment 
to their master. I mention these two persons in particular, be- 
cause, with their hats pulled over their brows, and their swords 
in their hands, they exclaimed, as they defended themselves, with 
unavailing, but praiseworthy courage, “ We will not survive— 
this is our post; our duty is to die at it.” M. Diet behaved in the 
same manner at the door of the queen’s bed-chamber; he expe- 
rienced the same fate. The princess de ‘Tarente had fortunately 
opened the door of the entrance into the apartments; otherwise 
the dreadful band, seeing several women collected in the queen’s 
saloon, would have fancied she was among us, and would have 
immediately massacred us, if their rage had been increased by re- 
sistance. However, we were all about to perish, when a man with 
a long beard came up, exclaiming in the name of Petion, “ Spare 
the women: don’t disgrace the nation!” A particular circum- 
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stance placed me in greater danger than the others. In my con- 
fusion, I imagined, a moment before the assailants entered the 
queen’s apartments, that my sister was not among the group of 
women collected there; and I went up into an entresol, where I 
supposed she had taken refuge, to induce her to come down, fan- 
cying it of consequence to our safety that we should not be sepa- 
rated: I did not find her in the room in question; I saw there 
only two femmes de chambre, and one of the queen’s two hey- 
dukes, a man of great height, and a perfectly martial physiogno- 
my. I cried out to him: “Fly, the footmen and our people are 
already safe.” “I cannot,” said the man to me; “I am dying of 
fear.” As he spoke, I heard a number of men rushing hastily up 


the staircase: they threw themselves upon him, and I saw him as- 
sassinated. I ran towards the staircase, followed by our women. 


The murderers left the heyduke to come to me. The women 
threw themselves at their feet, and held their sabres. The harrow- 
ness of the staircase impeded the assassins; but I had already felt 
a horrid hand thrust down my back, to seize me by my clothes, 
when some one called out from the bottom of the staircase, What 
are you doing above there? The terrible Marseillois, who was 
going to massacre me, answered by a hem! the sound of which will 
never escape my memory. The other voice replied, only by these 
words: We don’t kill women. 

“I was on my knees; my executioner quitted his hold of me, 
and said, “ Get up, you jade; the nation pardons you.” 

« The brutality of these words did not prevent my suddenly ex- 
periencing an indescribable feeling, which partook almost equally 
of the love of life and the idea that I was going to see my son, 
and all that was dear to me, again. A moment before, I had 
thought less of death than of the pain which the steel, suspended 
over my head, would occasion me. Death is seldom seen so close, 
without striking his blow. I can assert, that, upon such an occa, 
sion, the organs, unless fainting ensues, are in full activity, and 
that [ heard every syllable uttered by the assassins, just as if I had 
been calm. 

“Five or six men seized me and my women, and having made 
us get up on benches, placed before the windows, ordered us to 
call out, “ The nation forever!” 

“JT passed over several corpses. I recognised that of the old 
viscount de Broves, to whom the queen had sent me, at the begin- 
ning of the night, to desire him and another old gentleman, in her 
name to go home. These brave men desired I would tell her ma- 
jesty, that they had but too strictly obeyed the king’s orders, in all 
circumstances under which they ought to have exposed their own 
lives, in order to preserve his; and that, for this once, they would 
not obey, but would cherish the recollection of the queen’s good- 
ness.” 


Some men, more compassionate than the rest, conducted Ma- 
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dame Campan, with her sister, to a house in Paris, which she had 
named. On her way she saw the Swiss guards pursued and killed, 
and the butchers firing inte the Louvre Gallery, at the noblesse 
whe had taken refuge there, She likewise saw her own house in 
the Place Carrousel in flames. Next morning she obtained admis- 
sien, with some difficulty, to the queen, in the miserable cells 
where the royal family had slept. The meeting was extremely 
touching, but we must not extract it. This, however, we cannot 


withhold. 


“ What affecting things I have heard the queen say, in the depth 
of her affliction, occasioned by the ill-founded opinion of a part of 
the court, and the whole of. the people, that she did not love 
France! How did that opinion shock those who knew her heart 
and her sentiments! Twice did I see her on the point of going 
forth from her apartments in the Thuilleries, into the gardens, for 
the purpose of addressing the immense throng constantly assem- 
bled there to insult her. ‘ Yes,’ exclaimed she, as she paced her 
chamber with hurried steps; ‘I will say to them,—Frenchmen, 
they have had the cruelty to persuade you, that Ido not love 
France! I! the mother of a dauphin who will reign over this noble 
country! I! whom Providence has seated upon the most powerful 
throne of Europe! Of all the daughters of Maria Theresa, am I not 
that one whom Fortune has most highly favoured? And ought I 
not to feel all these advantages? What should I find at Vienna? 
Nothing but sepulchres! What should I lose in France? Every thing 
by which honourable pride and sensibility can be flattered!’ ”’ 


The author ends her Memoirs with her attendance on the 
Queen, and, of course, gives no history of the trials and murders 
of her royal master and mistress. She thus feelingly concludes: 


“T pause at that terrible period which is marked by the assas- 
sination of a king whose divine virtues are well known; but I can- 
not refrain from relating what he designed to say in my favour to 
M. de Malesherbes: « Let Madame Campan know, that she did 
what I should myself have ordered her to do; I thank her for it; she 
is one of those whom I regret I have it not in my power to recom- 
pense for their fidelity to my person, and for their good services.” 
I did not hear of this until the morning after he had suffered, and 
I think I should have sunk under my despair, if I had not been 
consoled by this honourable testimony.” 


The translation of this work is faultless. We are scarcely once 
reminded that the language ever was any thing else than English. 
Not only are idioms skilfully transferred, but analogous maxims 
and proverbs, from our own stores, are substituted, when these 
occur; so that even the reader who has not seen the original, feels 
quite assured that its spirit has been fully and faithfully transfer- 
red into the translation. 

















